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ORION , son of Hyrieus, was a hero of gigantic size and strength. 
He needed to be because, apart from hunting, civil engineering was his 
hobby and he raised, among other things, the vast harbour dam of Zancle 
and the promontory of Pelora in Sicily. Poseidon, the sea god, gave him 
the power to walk on the waters, which must have been a great help to him 
in these exploits. Nowadays, quite ordinary mortals, faced with problems of 
civil engineering, turn to aluminium and its alloys and, with their aid, s 
outstrip even Orion. B 
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Design 


Design before styles 


CHRISTMAS inevitably conjures up open fires and candlelight; these 
symbols have roots running deep into the past but we continue to 
adapt them to our own times in several different ways. There are still 
the feudal few who burn great home-hewn logs upon their ancestral 
hearths while tallow candles gutter in the sconces against the panelled 
walls; others counterfeit this ancient style by radiating heat beneath 
logs of painted gauze and feign candlelight by a botch of bent iron- 
work, electric bulbs and plaster grease. Yet another style which 
rises honestly from the first without falling into the deceits of the 
second accepts the open fire in its recent thrifty and efficient form, 
and for the feast itself supplements electric light with tapered candles 
in a modern setting. To the post-feudal majority we suggest that the 
last is more satisfactory because the basic thinking seems to be right. 

In the recent past poor design and bad style in manufacture have 
been so general that the distinction between the two has become 
blurred. In its early efforts to improve the standard of industrial 
design the CoID accepted that only fundamental re-thinking would 
bring improvement; so it gave encouragement to those firms who 
tackled design problems in a radical way. The most promising 
developments were in a type of design which, by laying emphasis on 
materials and function, was able to exploit more objectively the 
potentialities of new techniques. This improved the general standard 
and at the same time established a new tradition. 

Those firms who had done some serious re-thinking, adopted a 
design policy on which their production could be based for several 
years. But some who failed to analyse the situation thoroughly only 
saw in the new style an opportunity to give an inferior design a new 
look. Consequently there has been a marked increase in the number 
of goods dressed up in what is known as ‘contemporary’, although 
some are only poor imitations of the best designs produced today. 
It is up to the customer to sort them out, but next April The Design 
Centre will make the task much easier. 
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Buyers coming from all parts of the world will find well designed British 
goods displayed together in the permanent exhibition at The Design Centre, 
which opens next April. At 28 Haymarket, London, the Centre will present 
a constantly changing exhibition of durable consumer goods, picked by a 


special committee of the CoID. Most of the space will be given to a general 
display of these selected products, but periodically small exhibitions are to be 
staged for particular sections of the public or particular trades; one of the 
first, which will open in midsummer 1956, will be of tableware - pottery, 
glass, cutlery, silverware and napery. 
Full trade information will be given to each buyer, but no orders taken. 
Visiting buyers will be put in touch with manufacturers, and the Council’s 
industrial officers, with their special knowledge of industries, can be 
consulted. Also to assist in this way, ‘Design Review’ will be given a 
prominent position in the Centre, and its photographic and sample files will 
guide buyers to many thousands of British products of a similar standard of 
design to those on exhibition. Buyers, particularly from overseas, will be 
encouraged to make use of The Design Centre and its facilities in order to 


save time locating the latest well designed consumer goods from Britain. 
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Edwin F. Jaquet American car stylist 


Front end design 


Photographs by Sam Lambert 


DESIGNING THE FACADE of the modern motor car pre- 
sents one of the most challenging problems to the 
automotive stylist. Basically an area must be filled be- 
tween the bumper and the clearance points of the 
radiator and air cleaner, and include four holes for the 
lights, two of which will be circular to fit the standard 
sealed beam units. With the exception of the slightly 
oval aerodynamic shield over the lamps of the Porsche, 
this form has remained unchanged for years. If the car 
is to have a radiator front, there must be an opening to 
permit the passage of air. Passenger ventilation, openings 
for the horn sound waves and proper forward vision are 
also important. : 

Engineering problems aside, to ‘begin’ a car, the 
designers must make a statement of theme that will be 
followed in the rest of the body. The front end must 
not be too blunt; it must carry some suggestion of the 
speed, reliability and purpose of the car, for here is the 
focal point of the car’s personality. 

In these pictures taken of cars at the recent London 
‘Motor Show’ five basic solutions are to be seen: (1) 
The vertical grille was established in the days of large 
vertical radiators and separate fenders — this form is 
used today for identification purposes or to give the car 
a massive classical feel; (2) The horizontal grille comes 
from the American trend to make the car appear lower 
and wider; (3) These vertical and horizontal forms are 
combined by some manufacturers as a concession to 
both appeals; (4) The oval follows the 1946 Farina de- 
signed Cistalia and ‘Grand Prix’ car appearance; (5) 
The sloped or plain front end is used for aerodynamic 
reasons, or to focus attention on rear engine drive. 
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Jaguar 2.4 retains the vertical form of the classical school in 

a fascinating composition of three ovals and six circles. Though 
cluttered, the arrangement of lights and ventilation openings 
gives this car an impressive frontal aspect. 


Aston Martin’s transitional vertical and horizontal grille is 
used for identification purposes. The flat surface under the 
lights is the only disturbing element in the well modelled design. 


M G A has retained the impression of its easily recognised ver- 
tical grille but has squeezed it down to fit the new aerodynamic 
form. The wavy line forming the junction of mudguards and 
body forms also weakens the appearance. 


Vauxhall Cresta uses the same basic theme as the new 
Standard ‘Vanguard’ — an oval crossed with a horizontal bar. 
However, the fight of minor verticals, heavy horizontals and 
endless excess chrome jewellery completely destroys the form. 


Sunbeam Rapier spreads the grille 200 per cent wider than 
necessary so that outside vertical lines emphasise the forward 
slope of the fenders. The soft line of the grille makes this 
otherwise clean design rather undistinguished. 


Continental Mk II from the American Ford Co uses a 
combination of parking lights and bumper, and an all 
perforated metal grille to add to the wide, low look. The 
bumper cross section is important in reducing the vertical area 
to be filled, while the arrow form of the car in plan view 
limits the ‘boxy’ look. 


Desoto unifies both the air intake and light areas into an 
interesting whole. The fussiness in the curves around the 
parking lights detracts from this wide appearing grille. 


Escort utilises the vertical theme in the area of the lights but 
constructs the horizontal grille in the modified oval shape. 
The similarity of form in the three areas helps to unify the 
front end. 


Bristol modifies the oval opening with a lamp set inside. 
This weird aspect gives it a high identification value while the 
deep fillet at the sides of the grille allows excellent forward 
vision. 


Porsche. The most honest expression of rear engine design. 
The only piercings in the front are for the horns and lights. 
This design is classically simple, aerodynamic and allows 
excellent vision forward. 


Fiat 600, which is also rear engined, stands in contrast to the 
Porsche. To fill up the high hood area, the designer has used 
horizontal chrome bars to imitate front engine styles with a 
central spinner which conceals the horn. 


Citroen, by bringing the bumper far forward of the lights, 
shows a clean sloping hood, that does not rely upon bars or 
screening to cover the air intake area. The body in general 
could be much improved, see pages 36-38. 
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Stand designed by Wylie, Shanks and Wylie 


To draw attention to some of the best 
designs of heating appliances on the 
market the Scottish Committee of the 
CoID decided to mount an exhibit 
called ‘Heating the Home’ at the 
‘Modern Homes’ exhibition held 
during October in Glasgow. In this 
exhibit 18 examples of solid fuel, 
electric and gas appliances were 
shown with appropriate modern 


fireplace surrounds. A selection of the 





designs ts illustrated in this article. 
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Fires and fireplaces 


Alister Maynard 


SOME OPTIMISTIC and perhaps wishful eyes look towards nuclear 
power to solve with more efficiency, less labour and in a comparatively 
short time our domestic heating problems. But no one knows how long 
it will be before this can be achieved, and in any case housewives, and 
their husbands too, are for the most part conservative people and will 
be unwilling to give up their traditional sitting room fire. In the mean- 
time the efficiency of existing types of appliance has been increased, 
particularly among those using solid fuel. There has also been a notice- 
able improvement in the appearance of some appliances in recent years, 
although there are still many undistinguished and even clumsy examples 
on the market. 

The difference in technical performance between one or another of 
the many solid fuel all-night burning fires which are now available 
often may not be very great. Any such differences that are apparent 
may well be due to the way in which the flue is built or the fire installed. 
In these circumstances personal choice will be influenced to a consider- 
able extent by appearance and finish, and this will certainly be the case 
when the fire with its surround forms, as it normally does, the central 
feature of a room. 

The old trouble of the high front to the continuous burning type of 


‘fire has been tackled by most manufacturers, and solved successfully 


in some cases by the provision of a detachable top for use at night. 


’ There is an increasing number of models now available in which the 


fret or front is simple and restrained with a welcome absence of those 
clumsy louvred or stepped effects which predominated for so long. The 
cream-cum-toffee coloured finish, plain or mottled, was not included 
among the appliances selected for this exhibition, but if you are not 
prepared to accept these so-called ‘neutral’ colours, it is often hard to 
get away from black. 

The design of fireplaces presents other problems. Manufacturers of 
tiled fireplaces find it inconvenient to introduce wooden frames or 
mouldings, with the result that many fireplaces are left with a tiled 
edge. But there can be little doubt that wood provides a more suitable 
and sympathetic surround, which gains in effect by contrast with the 
tiled panel which it encloses. The all-tile surround always appears 
cold and unsympathetic even when it is not made to look clumsy and 
vulgar by the exertions of its creators in their search for novelty. Re- 
cently certain tile manufacturers have produced some new mouldings 
for surrounds which are fairly successful, but in the writer’s view they 
start at a disadvantage in comparison with wood, stone or marble. All 
of these can be used in long lengths suitable to enclose and frame the 
main panel for which small units such as tiles are eminently suitable. 
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Little has been done so far to produce a suitable setting for new stoves 
like the Sofono ‘Sunray’ or the various types of free standing open fire 
which are coming on to the market. 

The various forms of central heating were not covered in the ex- 
hibition under review, but some portable radiators and convectors 
were shown, as well as fixed panels, both electric and gas. There has, 
however, been little change for some time in the design of the majority 
of gas appliances for space heating. 

The fixed electric wall panel fire may appear to fall between two 
stools: it lacks the life and company of a coal fire and yet it is immobile. 
But it has a use and a market and its design is therefore a problem of 
importance. John Betjeman has crystallised the absurdity of the bogus 
electric flicker-fire in his line ““Switch on the logs in the grate”, but 
many who should know better still continue to give such nonsensical 
appliances prominence in places like boardrooms and the public rooms 
of luxury liners. 

Such selective exhibitions as ‘Heating the Home’ are an important 
feature in the work of the Council and of the Scottish Committee, and 
they are perhaps of special value when a particular range of products 
is shown, each in a well considered setting. Few people have the gift 
of visualising, in their own homes, items which are displayed, as they 
so often are in the shops, in serried ranks. Here was a collection of 
technical appliances, some of which were complete in themselves 
while others were dependent for their final appearance on their settings. 
These settings were, therefore, an integral part of the exhibition. 


1 ‘Lo Front’ Sofono fire and surround by Federated Foundries Ltd. 
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In contrast to the majority of fireplaces 
at the ‘Heating the Home’ exhibit was 
the cast iron model supplied by Federated 
Foundries, with its ‘Lo-Front’ Sofono 
fire, 1. This combination, which is 
designed for mass production and is 
suitable for use in housing estates is, in 
its simplicity, a considerable advance on 
the general run of such cast iron fire- 
places which still cling to the ‘stepped’ 
formation of the ’thirties and other out- 
worn clichés. This particular fireplace 
gains also by the use of a plain, painted 
wood frame, a feature of many other 
fireplaces on the stand. 

Allied Ironfounders’ new ‘Rayburn’ fire, 
2, page 16, made one of its first public 
appearances at the exhibition. The 
example chosen had an ‘Alisheen’ black 








Fires and fireplaces 


continued 


finish, though it is one of the few fires 
that are produced in a range o1 good 
colours. The frame surrounding the fire 
opening encloses also a convector panel, 
which, besides providing an additional 
means of distributing heat, adds 
importance to the appearance of the 

fire itself. The marble surround to the 
‘Rayburn’, made by Gibson & Goold of 
Glasgow, was a distinguished setting 
and showed how fine proportion, simple 
mouldings and good materials can 
provide a quality which rises abeve the 
self-conscious modern tags of 
‘contemporary’ or ‘traditional’. 

The R & A Main gas fire, ina 

surround by Forsythe Paton, 3, shows 
some new characteristics in this type of 
appliance and is simple and unpreten- 
tious without being austere. 

The design of solid fuel stoves seemed 
until a short time ago to have been 
dominated by characteristics apparently 
imposed by the process of casting, but 
new possibilities were high-lighted by 
the marketing about a year ago by 
Federated Foundries of the Sofono 
‘Sunray’, 4, using very much lighter 
castings than are usual in this type of 
stove and introducing, at the same time, 
the fine-meshed screen in place of the 
traditional heavy doors. The changed 
character of this stove offers oppor- 
tunities for new thought on the most 
suitable type of setting, but it does not 
yet seem to have been seriously tackled. 
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2 ‘Rayburn’ convector fire by Allied Ironfounders Ltd. Surround by Gibson & Goold Ltd. 


3 ‘Main’ 55 gas fire by R & A Main Ltd. Surround by Forsythe Paton & Co Ltd. 

















4 Sofono ‘Sunray’ stove by Federated Foundries Ltd. 
Surround by Forsythe Paton & Co Ltd. 


The gay tiles designed by Robert Stewart 
and made by Edinburgh’s Dovecote 
Studios produced a fresh background 
for the ‘Panda’ stove, §, and the 
independent mantel shelf was a success- 
ful variation from the usual treatment. 
An interesting exhibit was the ‘Console’ 
convector, 6, by Heatovent Electric of 
Glasgow finished in mahogany. The 
suspicious eye here immediately suspects 
artificial graining but a mahogany veneer 
is in fact incorporated as the finish to 

a special heat-resisting laminate which 
has stood up to extensive tests and 
practical use. 

The ‘Sunhouse’ electric panel fire, 7, 

is a good model for those who want a 
powerful fixed fire without breaking 
into the wall. These appliances and 
others shown were free from antique 
finishes and strained shapes introduced 
in the mistaken search for streamlining. 
The Ferranti panel fire, 8, in a simple 
well proportioned marble surround in 
two colours by James Gray of Edinburgh 
is a distinguished, well detailed, honest 
job of work which can stand on its 

own merits. But neither this appliance 
nor anything else that was shown 

will completely satisfy the owner of an 
open fireplace who wishes to use electric 
power without destroying the basic 
characteristic of the fireplace, and yet 
who is not prepared to accept ‘electric 
logs’. An honest answer to this quite 
familiar problem has not yet been found. 
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5 ‘Panda’ stove by Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 
Surround by Gibson & Goold Ltd. 





6 ‘Heatovent’ electric console convector by 7 ‘Sunhou 
Heatovent Electric Ltd. Ltd. 


8 ‘Ferranti’ electric panel fire by Ferranti Ltd. Surround by James Gray & Son. 
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One of the designs by Robert Nicholson from the 
‘Palladio’ pattern book which is discussed on page 22. 
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In this article it is suggested that if the latest printing techniques available 
to the wallpaper industry are fully exploited, new patterns can be developed 
that will more directly express our current needs in interior design. Examples 
from two new pattern books by the Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 


are discussed and illustrated on pages 22 and 23. 
Designing wallpapers 
John E. Blake 


By AN AGREEMENT made after the war by all the main wallpaper 
producing firms in this country, new collections of papers are issued 
only once every two years. Now, the two years have elapsed since the 
last collections were produced and during this winter ana the spring of 
1956 complete new ranges will be introduced to the public. Before, 
however, we begin to think about the merits of individual papers, a 
study of the approach to design in the wallpaper industry generally 
will provide us with a basis for making a critical assessment. 

Two problems concern us here. The first is aesthetic — the direction 
in which the designer is moving and the type of design which the 
manufacturer selects; the second is technical — the way the design is 
interpreted by the manufacturer, and the limitations or advantages 
implicit in the methods of printing used. 


Developing trend 

The aesthetic problem is the most complex and the least tangible, 
partly because the levels of taste which are catered for vary to an 
enormous extent, and partly because personal predilections about 
design are often irrational and intuitive. The general direction in which 
wallpaper design has been moving since the war is, however, clear. The 
introduction six or seven years ago of a few simple dot and stripe motifs 
in expensive hand printed ranges was the first sign that wallpapers 
could in fact contribute to a modern interior, and help banish the 
austerity of wartime life as Dior’s ‘New Look’ had already attempted 
to do in another field. Previously, apart from some well printed 
traditional designs, the dreary ‘porridge’ and embossed florals in cream 
and brown were all that could be found. Even today these designs 
make up the majority of papers on the market. 

But the early dot and stripe designs, which represented a new 
approach to decoration, grew in popularity. Squares replaced stripes, 
small abstract motifs replaced dots, the scale grew and a desire for 
prettiness opened the way for small stylised plant groups. Four years 
ago a sprinkling of these designs was introduced into the sets of cheap 
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Dots, stripes, geometric patterns, 
abstract symbols, formalised plant 
motifs — all on a small scale; these are the 
characteristics of a type of design which 
is associated with the word ‘contem- 
porary’. They are now giving way to 
bolder and more varied treatments 
which in turn call for more disciplined 
and imaginative draughtsmanship. 
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machine printed papers. Two years ago a wide variety of similar 
machine printed designs was available from most of the leading firms. 


‘Contemporary’ — a style 

The word ‘contemporary’ had been found, and caught on as the 
designs themselves had done, but such are the whims of fashion that 
the word today has become irremovably linked with the period in 
which it was first used. It now denotes a style which no longer satisfies 
our most modern needs. 

‘Contemporary’ has not, however, disappeared from the market. 
There are probably more ‘contemporary’ designs being sold today 
than ever before. But as has been argued before in these pages, the 
market for design can be compared to a pyramid, with new trends 
filtering down from the top and spreading to wider sections of the 
consumer public as they near the base. Thus we can now regard ‘con- 
temporary’ wallpapers as having reached a position somewhere below 
the halfway mark. As they move lower they lose more of the spark of 
vitality which inspired the original designs. What had appeared 
several years ago to be a new movement in decorative design has now 
become a weak formula capable of unthinking repetition and endless 
variation. Manufacturers who have been conditioned to years of 
conventional designs have sought to cash in on the widening market 
for ‘contemporary’, and misunderstanding the original intentions, have 
seen the style as easy game requiring little thought and no skill in 
draughtsmanship. The factory manager who complained that he 
“couldn’t see anything himself in this contemporary design” because 
“anyone can do it” had unwittingly arrived at the crux of the problem. 
There wasn’t anything in the particular designs he was referring to 
and clearly anybody could have done them. 


Textiles’ lead 

If ‘contemporary’ has moved down to the middle of our pyramid, 
what has taken its place at the apex ? The answer, unfortunately, is 
very little. 

Few people will deny that the movement towards richer surface 
decoration in room interiors is gathering momentum. Small abstract 
patterns no longer satisfy the more progressive public. The demand is 
for a new breadth of scale, yet the ‘blown up’ versions of abstract 
‘contemporary’ patterns which have been tried by some firms go less 
than halfway to meet the real problem. Likewise the ‘contemporary’ 
floral designs, stylised and over simplified, lack the freshness and 
vigour that are required. 

A strong lead has already been given by the textile industry in a 
number of new furnishing fabrics which have recently come on the 
market (DESIGN August pages 16-31). The best of these designs show 
a marked reaction from the formal geometry of the immediate past 
and reveal a renewed interest in natural forms. Flower and plant 
subjects, loosely flowing across the cloth, are drawn with creative 
power, a sensitivity and imagination seldom seen since the days of 
Morris. Here surely is a vital and significant contribution to interior 
design which cannot be ignored by the wallpaper industry. A deep and 
romantic regard for nature has been a fundamental influence in the 
development of English literature and art and is reasserting itself in 
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Designing wallpapers 


continued 
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These comparisons suggest some of the 
shortcomings which exist in many floral 
designs today. The two wallpaper 
samples on this page are representative 
of many ‘contemporary’ florals now on 
the market, yet the drawing of the actual 
plant motifs has become a formula and 
few of the subtle qualities of the original 
plants have been expressed. In the plant 
drawings opposite by students in the 
School of Textile Design, Royal 
College of Art, the individual character 
of the subjects has been perceived and 
expressed with sensitivity and imagina- 
tion. Such qualities can be accurately 
reproduced and are badly needed in 
wallpaper designs today. 
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countless ways. The appeal of natural forms is widespread and tran- 
scends the divisions between classes. The popular association of modern 
design with an esoteric group of intellectuals cannot be upheld when 
there is such a common basis of understanding. 

Big differences of course exist between the requirements of wallpaper 
and fabric design: the former has to be seen flat and usually in a rigid 
architectural setting; the latter should be at its best when draped or 
seen in fluid arrangements. But all the elements in an interior are to 
a greater or lesser extent dependent on each other and are related to 
the prevailing mood of the times. It is the spirit of the best modern 
textiles which is so badly needed in wallpapers today. 


Good and bad drawing 

The keynote of the problem is drawing. Good draughtsmanship 
alone will distinguish the modern floral from its conventional counter- 
part. Too often the studio trained designer has been brought up to 
believe that good draughtsmanship consists of a series of tricks which, 
through many generations, have grown out of the traditional require - 
ments of wallpaper printing techniques. These tricks — the use of 
‘greyed’ colours, the meticulously built up planes of flat colour — can 
be a useful discipline, but if applied too rigidly allow little room for a 
personal vision. In their painstakingly methodical manner they seem 
more allied to bricklaying than to the nervous excitement which con- 
trols the artist’s hand. With new printing techniques which are coming 
into use in the wallpaper industry, and which will be discussed later, 
these tricks are by no means necessary. 

If the studio trained designer is responsible for the mass of con- 
ventional florals which is produced each year then we must look 
elsewhere for designers who can meet the demand for more original 
work. Many art schools can show examples of plant drawing which 
reveal a very different method of training. Here students are encour- 


, aged to look at familiar plants and flowers as if they had never seen 


them before and thus to express some new quality or extract some 


* element that would provoke a sharper understanding. These qualities 


should be encouraged by the industry, but unfortunately some firms 
believe it is necessary to ‘knock the nonsense’ out of students before 
serious work can begin. Once the nonsense is gone, however, there is 
often little left that is really worth having. 


Traditional techniques 

To what extent is such an approach affected by the printing tech- 
niques at the manufacturers’ disposal ? The most common types of 
roller for machine printing (routed wood, rubber or metal, and the 
composite roller built up with copper strips and felt fillings) are in 
broad principle based on the traditional hand block: they are all, that 
is, fashioned by hand from tracings taken from the original design. 
Thus the finished roller is at least a third hand interpretation of the 
designer’s work and discrepancies are bound to arise. 

But lest this should be misunderstood three points must be made 
clear. Firstly, the roller maker’s interpretation of the design is often 
surprisingly accurate and reflects an extremely high standard of crafts- 
manship. Occasionally, however, difficulties arise due to training 
and tradition, such as the craftsman who ‘improved’ a design by 
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Drawings by Barbara Brown, above, 
and Gwenfred Jarvis, below. 
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straightening all the lines which the designer had deliberately drawn 
with variations of strength and direction. Secondly, most of the patterns 
which are produced are designed within a wallpaper convention and 
are comparatively easy to interpret, so that any inaccuracies that do 
occur are of little significance. Thirdly, these rollers cannot easily 
reproduce gradations of colour, broken effects such as may be produced 
by a dry brush or chalk on a coarse paper, or over-printing of trans- 
parent colours so that a third colour may be produced from two basic 
pigments. 

These limitations are particularly significant where freely drawn 
designs of the type we have been considering are concerned. Much of 
their quality will depend on the personal ‘handwriting’ of the artist 
and the particular way he uses his materials. 


New methods 

Two printing processes are in use by the industry which are 
capable of reproducing accurately all these subtleties. The first is the 
photo silk screen process which, though well-established in the textile 
field, has not been used extensively for wallpapers. It has been 
adopted in the past primarily where the scale of a design would be 
too great for reproduction by rollers, or where designs are unsuitable 
for block printing methods. It is essentially, of course, a hand print- 
ing method and is therefore only used for expensive ranges. But its 
value in testing public reaction to experimental designs is considerable 
because capital outlay on equipment is small and limited production 
runs can be economically carried on. So far the possibilities inherent 
in the method have by no means been fully exploited by the wallpaper 
industry. 

The restrictions which the silk screen imposes on the artist are 
negligible compared with traditional block or roller methods. Freedom 
of drawing and scale, richness of texture and colour can be achieved, 
and if carried out by designers of imagination will contribute a new 
element to modern interiors directly in key with a growing informality 
in our lives. Several groups of screen printed designs will be introduced 
by firms in the New Year pattern books and it remains to be seen how 
far designers have been allowed to escape from the conventions of the 
past. 

The second process, photo engraved roller printing, can reproduce 
most of the subtleties achieved by the silk screen apart from the 
increased scale. Like the silk screen its use is common in the textile 
industry but for wallpapers ithas been mostly confined tothe production 
of wood or marble papers that require accurate reproduction of all the 
qualities of the original materials. It is a mass production process and 
is therefore ideal for printing cheaper variations of the experimental 
designs developed by the silk screen process. 

Clearly a vast field of exploration lies in an extended use of these 
processes. It is intended of course that they should supplement rather 
than supplant the traditional methods because anyone familiar with 
wallpaper design in the past will realize that many exciting effects can 
be achieved by the older processes. A good example is the semi- 
traditional apple branch design which, with other designs from the 
‘Architects’ and ‘Palladio’ pattern books by the Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers Ltd, is illustrated and discussed on the following pages. 
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Two pattern books 


New designs from the Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 


‘Palladio’ pattern book 


Against the background of design and 
production outlined in the previous 
pages the new ‘Palladio’ book of screen 
printed designs seems less exciting than 
it could have been. But this range is the 
result of the first screen printing plant 
set up by the W P M group of companies 
and it is perhaps appropriate that the 
approach should be cautious. 

Floral designs are little represented 
and in only a few cases has texture been 
exploited, although these are in designs 
of little intrinsic merit. Many of the 
patterns continue the character already 
established by the Crown ‘Architects’ 
ranges of previous years, the silk screen 
having been primarily used to give an 
increased scale and unusual colourings. 
Of these ‘Pharos’ and ‘Basuto’ are among 
the more successful and would create 
effective wall surfaces in large rooms. 
But by far the most original is a series of 
papers by Robert and Roger Nicholson. 
These without exception have been 
designed with a consciousness and clear 
understanding of the printing technique 
used. The full value of accurate repro- 
duction can be seen in the tenuous de- 
lineation of cars, ships and steam engines 
in a design called ‘Locomotion’ or in 
the accidental brushwork of ‘Columns’. 
Such qualities, which would be largely 
lost in traditional printing techniques, 
contribute much to the character and 
charm of the designs. In spite of these 
achievements there is still much work to 


& LAA BAG RA ABA i be done if the Wall Paper Manu- 


facturers Ltd is to make the most of its 
| | | \ | | screen printing plant. 
Top left ‘Locomotion.’ Two other colour- 
ways. DESIGNER Roger Nicholson. 
Top right ‘Basuto.’ Two other colourways. 
DESIGNER Edward Hughes. 


Bottom left ‘Columns.’ Three other colour- 
] ways. DESIGNER Robert Nicholson. 
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Bottom right ‘Pharos.’ Three other 
colourways. DESIGNER Peter Devenish. 
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‘Architects’ pattern book 


The new ‘Architects’ pattern book is a 
different problem. All the designs con- 
tained in this selection are machine 
printed and are in the lower price range. 
Unlike the ‘Palladio’ papers, their object 
is to reflect rather than to create the 
current ideas for interior design. There 
are some excellent patterns based on 
simple abstract motifs of a type which 
has now won an established place and 
will continue to be popular. An unusual 
note is struck with some relief papers 
which simulate slatted wood and with 
some washable papers suitable for use in 
the kitchen or bathroom. But again 
there is a notable absence of floral pat- 
terns, an exception being a design of 
apple branches which, though essentially 
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traditional in conception, is executed 
with a breezy freshness that is welcome. 
It is by no means, however, the answer 
to the problems that have been dis- 
cussed in the previous article, and must 
be regarded only as a point of departure 
for further experiments. 

In general if this collection lacks 
designs which break new ground it can 
at least claim to have established a 
standard which is consistent throughout 
and higher than in previous years. 
Further developments from this com- 
pany, which was largely responsible for 
introducing modern wallpaper designs 
in low priced, machine printed ranges, 
can now be expected and will be watched 
with interest. 


Top left 46743. Two other colourways. 
Top right 46635. One other colourway. 
Bottom left L.46724. One other colourway. 
Bottom right 46749. One other colourway. 


This detail of design, 46766, is different 
from all others in the set. Though traditional 
it suggests a point of departure for more 
modern work. 
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The interior of the shop designed by Trevor Dannat. 
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ON THE TENTH of this month Primavera, a small shop in Sloane Street, 
will be ten years old. This may not seem to be an event of any unusual 
or outstanding importance, yet in its way this modest private venture 
has had a significant effect on the growing interest in modern design 
in this country. 

Primavera holds a unique position among furnishing retailers in 
London. Its distinction lies not so much in the fact that its wares are 
modern and of a consistently high standard (there are other bigger 
stores that can claim this) but that each of the products displayed has 
been personally chosen by the owner, Henry Rothschild, for the reason 
that he likes it rather than because he thinks it will sell. The fact that 
his choice does sell is a firm justification of what may appear to be an 
idealistic and uncommercial attitude. 

Rothschild was born in Germany but, when study conditions under 
the Nazis became impossible, he came to England in 1933 and took a 
degree in chemistry at Cambridge. The idea of starting a shop, 
however, was first formed while serving in the R A O C in Italy where 
he became interested in a local pottery. He believes firmly in the value 
of the artist craftsman both as an experimenter and creator of new 
ideas in design as well as for the subtle qualities which he alone can 
produce. It is not surprising therefore that a large proportion of the 


_ articles for sale are craft products. At the same time he feels that there 


is too much craftwork which lacks a feeling for design and, conversely, 
too many designers who have an insufficient understanding of craft 
techniques. There is a wealth of talent, he feels, in the art schools, but 
the purchase tax on craft products is so high that few craftsmen can 
now make a living and too many art students are becoming teachers 
or turning to other spheres of activity. He is convinced there are many 
education grants given to art students which could better be used to 
relieve these purchase tax restrictions, particularly in view of the 
amendments recently introduced. 

Although Primavera is an important outlet for the craftsman who can 
still carry on under these conditions it also serves other purposes. 
Designs from abroad which others may have thought too advanced or 
unsuitable for English taste have been successfully introduced into 
this country by Primavera. The shop has also printed its own fur- 
nishing fabrics and commissioned special designs for furniture. 

The results of these activities is a fascinating display which all 
those interested in modern interiors would do well to visit. Typical 
products to be seen at Primavera are shown opposite. J.E.B. 


Henry Rothschild 
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Fabrics: left, one of a range of plastic fabrics from Germany; centre, printed linen design 
by Edward Paolozzi; right, handwoven cloth by Estelle Landshoff. Wall covering — one 
of a series of textures made of woven rushes and cotton. Embroidery picture by Jean 
Edwards. Mosaic table by Jupp Dernbach. Salad servers in yew by A. K. Claiden. 
Enamelled dish by Eva Wilson. ‘Trapese Act’, a decorative construction by Alan Smith 
Typical Primavera items for tenth anniversary exhibition. Orkney laundry basket. Wall plaque by Steven Sykes. 
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Cutlery and flatware 


Mechanisation and modern design in Sheffield 


Tom Gregson 


IN THE HISTORY of British industry, there is no prouder 
name than that of Sheffield. It stands throughout the 
world for two things — steel and quality; and the value 
that the world places on these is reflected in its demand 
for Sheffield products. 

All industries have their problems, but the cutlers 
and silversmiths of today have perhaps more than their 
fair share. They have inherited an industry that is split 
into a multitude of small firms — there are well over 300 
in Sheffield alone — and in which a factory with more 
than 200 employees is exceptional. This multiplicity of 
firms was once a sign of the strength and prosperity of 
the industry; but now it is a weakness, for the small 
unit is often uneconomic and lives too near to the bone 
to be able to develop freely. 

There is also a shortage of craftsmen in the industry, 
for few boys seem to wish to learn the trades in which 
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their fathers and grandfathers excelled. The Sheffield 
Cutlery Manufacturers’ Association has recently intro- 
duced an apprenticeship scheme, and this may in time 
improve the situation; but in general, the days of a 
plentiful supply of craftsmen are over, and it is 
unlikely that the manufacturer will ever again have at 
his disposal the supply of skilled grinders, cutlers and 
silversmiths which the traditional methods of manu- 
facture demand. 

Both the lack of craftsmen and the superior economics 
of quantity production point to the need for increased 
mechanisation within the industry. This in itself is not 
necessarily harmful, for, given suitable designs, there 
is no fundamental reason why modern production 
methods should lower the standards of quality on which 
the reputation of the industry depends. But mechan- 
isation does not come easily to an industry which has 
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LEFT A traditional ‘Rat Tail’ pattern, ‘Early 
English’ by Elkington & Co Ltd of Walsall. 
Similar patterns are made by a large number 
of firms, and have never lost their popularity. 
It is an entirely satisfactory design, simple 
and — except for the knife illustrated — of 
considerable elegance. 


For comparison, two modern designs are 
shown, RIGHT and BELOW, exemplifying two 
trends now apparent in the industry. 


RIGHT is ‘Pride’ by Walker & Hall Ltd, 
designed by David Mellor. Most elegant, and 
as light as is consistent with strength and 
rigidity, there is a strong resemblance between 
the flatware of this pattern and that of the 
*Early English’. 


BELOW The ‘Grace’ pattern designed by 
Kenneth Holmes and made by Gladwin Ltd. 
This is one of a number of new patterns pro- 
duced during the last 20 years, and between 
which there is a strong family likeness. All are 
plain and massive, the best, such as ‘Grace’, 
Latham & Owens’ ‘Spartan’ and Roberts & 
Belks’ ‘Norween’ ( fork on page 29), having a 
rather solid air of distinction; the worst being 
clumsy and ponderous. It seems unlikely that 
these designs, which follow logically from the 
angularities of the thirties, will outlast the 
best of the traditional patterns. But their 
very plainness lends itself to manufacture in 
stainless steel, and it may be that from this 
stock will come the stainless steel flatware, 
for use on the dining table rather than in the 
canteen, to which Sheffield has hitherto 
turned so blind an eye. 
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LEFT Many of the traditional forms of table knife are clumsy and un- 
worthy of the best of the traditional flatware patterns. With the 
Cutlery Research Council to advise on metallurgical techniques and 
on the use of modern adhesives and plastics, the cutler now has at his 
disposal resources denied to his predecessors. These two good examples 
of modern knives are made by Leppington (Cutlers) Ltd, left, and Fohn 
Sanderson & Son (1929) Ltd. 


grown up around the skill of its craftsmen, and which 
rates craftsmanship above everything. Nor is its struc- 
ture, with its large number of small firms, easily 
amenable to quantity production methods, with the 
implication of a heavy capital expenditure on plant 
followed by expensive tooling-up for long production 
runs. Finally, if craftsmen are hard to come by in 
Sheffield, production engineers are harder still. 

But the change is inevitable and perhaps overdue; 
and the Sheffield manufacturers know that if they 
themselves do not face the problem, someone else will. 

The question of design in the industry is closely 
linked with these changes. As mechanical methods play 
a greater part in production, so the cost of introducing a 
new design is increased. Thus, the tools and dies for 
a*new pattern may cost a manufacturer between £500 
and £1,000, which to a small firm represents both a 
considerable expenditure and also - since the market 
is to some extent an unknown quantity — a considerable 
risk. It is therefore tempting for the manufacturer to 
play safe and to continue to make existing patterns for 
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ABOVE Latham & Owens’ ‘Spartan’ pattern, whose spoon is compared 
with Elkington’s ‘Early English’, top, has been produced both in 
stainless steel andin E P N S. The use of stainless steel for flatware is 
comparatively new to the industry, and there is still a temptation to 
think of it in the same terms as nickel silver instead of treating it as a 
new and valuable material in its own right. 


as long as he can sell them. Some of the traditional 
patterns, such as the ‘Old English’ and the ‘Rat 
Tail’, will never need to be replaced; but there are 
others which would be better forgotten, while too many 
of the more modern patterns date, all tooobviously, from 
the ’thirties. It is a sad thought that it may need the 
stress of hard times within the industry to compel some 
of these patterns to give way to new and better designs 
that are more suited to contemporary taste. 

But, however great the difficulties, it is clear that the 
trend towards modern methods of manufacture has put 
a premium on good design. Re-tooling for a new pattern 
is expensive, and it is obviously good sense first to 
spend both time and money on making sure that the 
design justifies this expenditure. Not many firms can 
employ a full-time designer, but for the others there 
are the consultants whose services can be invaluable to 
the smaller manufacturer. 

It is on these designers, and on the production engin- 
eers with whom they must so closely work, that much 
of the future prosperity of the industry depends. 
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BELOW Points of departure for the development of 
modern design in forks. 


1 An accurate but elegant statement of the ubiquitous 
traditional style by Elkington’s. 


2 Traditional shape redesigned to become a slim, 
tapering form by David Mellor for Walker & Hall. 


3 Further departure from tradition is accomplished 
by this attractive design by Roberts & Belk. 


4 A new approach to the problem is welcome although 
there is a conservative liking for four prongs. Made by 
Mappin & Webb. 


5 The curving outline helps to reunite this design 
with tradition, but retains the force of an ex perimental 


approach. Designed by Kenneth Holmes for Gladwin’s. 





































































CASE HISTORY 


400 ton hydraulic press 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW stages in the development of a 400 ton 
vertical hydraulic press from 1948, when welded mild steel was first 
used in place of cast iron construction, until the final much improved 
version of 1955. This press is made by the firm of Hugh Smith & Co 
(Possil) Ltd, Glasgow, which specialises in the manufacture of heavy 
machinery for shipyards, such as electric hydraulic plate folding and 
flanging presses, plate edge planers and plate straightening rollers. 

Two factors have controlled the work of D. C. Jeffrey, the firm’s 
technical manager, in redesigning the press. First, modifications 
were allowed to accumulate until there were sufficient to justify putting 
into production a completely redesigned version. Second, the firm 
is aware of the value of a good appearance in heavy machinery as an 
important sales consideration, particularly in the foreign markets. One 
of the most important of these markets is Scandinavia where there is 
a demand for an appearance of orderliness and efficiency in the ship- 
yards to match the fine appearance of the ships which are built there. 

Apart from the Scandinavian countries the press has also been 
supplied to Spain and the home market, and there seems little doubt 
that the attention paid to organising all the elements of this complex 
machine into a simple well integrated shape has been an arbiter in 
securing orders. 


1948 Mild steel welded construction replaced a cast iron frame though there was little 
change in outward form. 


1951 The first redesign took place in this year. A hydraulic system, with pressure built 
up by accumulators from water supplied by external mains was replaced by an oil hydrau- 
lic pump. It can be seen how the smaller diameter of this pump enabled improvements 
to be made in the design of the main frame. 


1953 The possibility of incorporating the oil hydraulic system within the main frame was 
exploited. The construction of the latter was improved by methods of internal strengthen- 
ing and it can be seen how the gussets around the footplate have disappeared. Access to 
the oil pump is available through a manhole at the back of the press, though its packingless 
valves seldom need attention. The upper portion of the press consisted of a sheet steel 
cover which played no part in the strength of the main frame. 


1955 In this latest model the sheet steel cover at the top of the press has been dispensed 
with and the whole of the hydraulic system incorporated within the load carrying struc- 
ture. The gravity feeding hydraulic tank at the top has been refined to accord with the 
form of the remainder of the press. Pressure gauges, electric switch panel, pump warning 
light and control levers are neatly arranged at the side. When installed on the site the 
whole press is lowered so that these controls are at the correct height. 
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A company’s 
livery 


J. Noel White 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO a small private company was formed 
to provide agriculture with a service for the scientific 
control of pests, weeds and plant diseases. At first the 
company concentrated on the selective control of 
insects, but later extended the service to include the 
control of weeds by sprays which are innocuous to 
crops. This method which made it possible to increase 
rapidly the yield per acre was intensively developed 
during the war when Britain was cut off from oversea 
supplies of food. Consequently the company, which 
was originally a spraying contractor, was forced to 
expand rapidly at a time when it was almost impossible 
to obtain the necessary new equipment from the United 
States. Undeterred it began to manufacture its own 
spraying equipment as well as its ownchemicals. By 1952 
Pest Control Ltd had two productive factories in the 
United Kingdom and was operating in six countries 
overseas. 

It was at this point that the then managing director, 
Dr W. E. Ripper, became acutely aware of the firm’s 
lack of a design policy. As he looked out of his office 
window he could see a hive of activity outside; vehicles 
of many sorts and sizes arriving and departing, tiers of 
drab and almost indistinguishable containers stacked 





This drum shows how the new housemark and logotype can be used 
both on a large and a small scale. The essential information is dis- 
played briefly and clearly across the centre. 


at the loading bays, aircraft landing and taking off 
without any clear indication of their allegiance. There 
seemed to be no outward and visible sign of cohesion, 
no common purpose, no livery linking together the 
manifold activities of the company, only a multitude of 
apparently unrelated parts giving little impression of a 
large integrated undertaking which supplied §0 per cent 
of this particular world-wide market. 

The company has the problem of putting across to 
farmers the efficiency of both the product and the 
service, so that the chemical control of weeds and pests 
is accepted as part of the farming routine, and not dis- 
missed as a risky and new-fangled stunt. It is, therefore, 
important that Pest Control should not only be efficient 
but that it should look efficient; that it should appear 
professional without any suggestion of the makeshift or 
chancy. 

Pest Control has plenty of opportunities to impress 
both the farmers and the public. A bulk handling 
system had been introduced to reduce costs, and lorries 
take the supplies out to the branches and the chemicals 
are’ then towed to the fields in trailers. Although 
vehicles with a high clearance can enter crops without 
damaging them until growth is fairly advanced, some 
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A simple but effective sign which dealers in the firm’s products can 
display. The new housemark gives instant identification at long range. 


crops must be treated at an even later stage when air- 
craft have to be used. This fleet of transport constantly 
visible on the roads or in and above the fields could 
testify to the scope of the service, if they were allowed 
to speak with one voice. 

The management suddenly realised that in its present 
dress Pest Control was not having its full impact upon 
the outside world. The firm in fact lacked a consistent 
method of presenting its activities coherently to the 
public. It was fortunate for Pest Control that it was the 
managing director who saw the problem with clarity 
and imagination. So the proposal to work out a design 
policy came from the top and had to be sold to the 
staff, a less painful process than the staff having first 
to sell the idea to management. 

The managing director’s proposal was not universally 
regarded as a worthwhile proposition; there was con- 
siderable discussion in the boardroom before the im- 
portance of a co-ordinated design policy was accepted 
and a designer, F. H. K. Henrion, was appointed to 
analyse the situation and suggest a comprehensive 
scheme. His immediate brief was to design a housemark 
to replace the existing one which was difficult to recog- 
nise, and apply and establish a colour scheme for the 
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Two of the new containers with the revised system of describing the 
contents. Identification by colour has also been introduced to avoid 
mistakes when the chemicals are handled by native labour overseas. 
All containers now look as though they belong to the same family. 


ABOVE The ‘Weedmaster Mark IT’ low volume sprayer before it was 
redesigned in co-operation with the firm’s engineering branch. 


BELOW The new model. In addition to technical improvements the 
layout of the lettering has been reorganised to include the housemark 
and make a much clear er statement which is more in keeping with 
the performance of the machine. 
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company. Henrion’s approach to the problem was 
direct and forthright, and the housemark he devised 
reduced the activities of Pest Control to the simplest 
visual terms. It consisted of a broad downward arrow 
representing the spray falling upon the insect and the 
weed, interlocked with two upward arrows which stand 
for the tall unfettered growth. 

This design has three qualities which recommended 
it strongly to the company. It is quickly perceptible 
and memorable; once explained it can be understood 
in any language, anywhere, and it has the rare quality 
of conveying vital information. It can also be re- 
produced without loss of clarity in many sizes, from 
lorries to labels, and on literature or lapel badges. 
Henrion also designed a logotype to be used in con- 
junction with the housemark. 

The colour scheme matched the housemark in impact. 
A bright lemon yellow was the basic colour, to be used 
with a bright green which provided a link with the 
previous colour of their lorries. All the vehicles went 
into the new livery of green and yellow which was 
rendered the more startling by being split in equal pro- 
portions either side of a vertical line drawn straight 
through the vehicle from stem to stern. This was done 
with some success overseas, where reactions to strong 


RIGHT The motto of the firm combined 
with the housemark in three colours; 
red for the spray, green for the 

healthy growth on a yellow ground. 
FAR RIGHT An adaptation of the 
housemark as a badge for the pilots 

of planes and helicopters — the firm’s 
version of the R A F ‘wings’. 


BELOW The original letter heading in 
one colour. 

BELOW RIGHT The revised version 
uses three colours, black, green and 
red, the logotype and the housemark. 
It has a character and style which 
conform to the general policy, but 
lacks the unity achieved in the labels. 


CONTROL LIMITED 
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doses of colour are less squeamish, but in the sombre 
fenlands it was at first frequently regarded as an affront. 
Least opposition came from the farmers, who are 
accustomed to brightly coloured machines which can be 
identified two fields away on a dull November day. But 
the public protested, and the staff, while admitting the 
attention value, was sceptical. The scheme was there- 
fore introduced in stages by discussion rather than 
memoranda. Gradually the various departments were 
won over; first the engineers, who are used to uniform 
instructions and tidy schedules, and last, perhaps, the 
pilots and research staff who are avowed individualists 
and suspicious of interference. 

There were inevitably difficulties. Exactly the right 
colours had to be prepared and adhered to throughout, 
their tendency to be fugitive overcome and the method 
of application simplified. A design policy has been 
begun but not yet carried through to completion. 
Meanwhile, Pest Control had merged with Fisons Ltd, 
but within the framework of the integration Fisons Pest 
Control intends to continue and develop its design 
policy. Much still remains to be done before a complete 
scheme is established, but results already show how 
consistent attention to design can unify the most diverse 
activities of a large company. 
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ABOVE A textile designed to include the house- 
mark. The simplicity of the housemark is 
dominated by the motifs which have been 
introduced to elaborate its message. 


BELOW The cover of one of the firm’s leaflets 
in the same livery. Although the housemark 
and the Royal Arms have a very different 
character, the designer has combined them 
with success. 





A tanker in the new house colours, green and yellow, which divide the 
vehicle vertically along the whole of its length. In this case everything 
is subjected to impact. 


PEST CONTROL OF CAMBRIDGE 


The small knapsack sprayer for 
which the designer has care- 


fully studied the convenience of , PS Y LO RTOX 


the worker who has to wear and eat. ate cewe 


handle this piece of equipment. 1 6 7 
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Citroen — current trends 
combined 


The new Citroen DS 19, first shown to 
the public at the recent Paris ‘Motor 
Show’ , has caused widespread inter- 
est. In discussing the achievements of 
the car E. G. M. Wilkes suggests, 
however, that its appearance 1s dis- 
appointing and does not match what 
‘The Times’ has described as “‘the 
greatest piece of engineering 
adventurousness since the war’’. 
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A FAIR CRITICISM of any completely 
new car is only possible with some 
knowledge of its performance, re- 
liability and passenger comfort. In 
the case of the new Citroen DS 19 
the results of such an extended road 
test are not available and so it is only 
possible to sum up the design in 
terms of specification and visual 
appeal. Whatever the impression 
created by the daily press, the 
Citroen is not so much a car of the 
future as an attempt to be right on 
top of current trends. Thus the 
startling thing about the car is the 
hitherto unheard of quantity of up- 
to-date ideas contained in a single 
vehicle intended for mass production 
at a reasonable price. 

Such practical features as the full 
width body; inter-axle seating, low 
build, separate light roof structure, 
large windows, wide bonnet, low air 
inlet and reduction in ornament are 


to be expected as they have appealed 
to most progressive designers since 
Loewy produced his first post-war 
Studebaker. The full wrap round of 
the screen is a more recent develop- 
ment although well established in the 
U SA, but the absence of frames to 
the side windows is a Citroen refine- 
ment. For years designers have visu- 
alized the central pillar as a slender 
strut and this is exactly as it appears 
on the Citroen. It is interesting to 
compare this with the latest Buick 
arrangement in which the windows 
have very thin frames that wind 
down with the glass, and no central 
pillar at all. 

The automatically controlled in- 
dependent suspension and power 
assistance to brakes, steering, gear 
shift and clutch, are the most inter- 
esting of the Citroen’s mechanical 
features. Again, there is nothing 
entirely new about power assistance 
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1 Like its predecessor, first produced in 1934, 
the new Citroen is of unit construction and has 
the rear wheels set far back with little over- 
hang. The roof, supported on slender pillars 
giving good visibility, is of reinforced plastic. 
The shape is simple, if a trifle austere, but the 
lack of a line of axis at ‘waist’ level leaves the 
shape of the body as a whole without a strong 
unifying motif. 


Photographs 2, 4, 5 and 6 
by Sam Lambert. 


4 The lack of strong ‘waist’ line is empha- 
sised in this picture which also shows the weak 
shapes of the body panels around the wind- 
screen pillars. 
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2 and 3 The car is to be manufactured in 
this country as well as in France and these 
pictures show some of the differences in detail 
in the two prototypes which have been made. 
In one of the models, 3, the rear 

indicator lamps form part of, and terminate, 
the line of the roof, whereas in the other 
prototype, 2, the relationship of the lamps to 
the roof seems insufficiently considered. Also 
in this model, 2, the panels beneath the 
indicator lights are decorated with a simple 
and pleasing striped pressing. In the other 
model this is left plain. The ventilation outlet 
at the junction of the roof and rear windows 
breaks the smooth flow of the roof into the 
body and leaves an awkward and unresolved 
condition around the hinges of the boot door. 
Owing to the front wheel drive the boot itself 
provides exceptional luggage space. 


§ The front indicator light below the head- 
lamp seems to have been applied with little 
thought for its relationship with surrounding 
shapes. Such details detract from the other 
fine qualities of this car. 


































































Citroen - current 


trends combined 


of these items and it follows the 
American trend of providing effort- 
less driving control and greater 
comfort. However, the Citroen 
achieves this power assistance in a 
very ingenious manner, operating 
everything from a single central 
hydraulic pump and reservoir, the 
former being belt driven from the 
front of the engine. The suspension 
is particularly interesting and is in 
effect an inert gas contained in a 
sealed sphere and compressed by the 
hydraulic fluid that transmits the 
wheel movement. Two corrector 
valves, connected to the pipe lines 
from the hydraulic pump, auto- 
matically correct the static height of 
the car according to the load that is 
being carried. The resulting ride is 
said to be superb and is a challenge 
to another outstanding suspension 
system recently introduced —- the 
Packard ‘“Torsion-ride’. The gear 
change is not completely automatic 
but is a combination of automatic 
clutch and finger-tip hydraulic assis- 
ted gear shift. The power assisted 
steering enables a single spoke 
steering wheel to be used which is 
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6 and 7 The unusual steering wheel with its 
single spoke is less disturbing to the eye than 
one might have supposed. The fascia, 7, 
however, is less successful. Though free of 
flashy decoration the panel shapes are untidy 


also designed as a safety feature in 
the event of a crash. Again, this is an 
answer to the American trend for 
deep set steering wheel hubs for 
similar reasons of safety. All the 
power assisted items can also be 
controlled manually in the event of 
hydraulic failure. 

More typical of Continental prac- 
tice is the familiar Citroen use of a for- 
ward engine and front-wheel-drive 
(giving acompact mechanical unit and 
an unobstructed floor); the inboard 
front brakes (disc brakes incidentally) ; 
independent suspension on all four 
wheels ; the economical engine size (a 
four cylinder unit of slightly under 
2 litres), and the comparatively light 
weight (22 cwt). Functionally, there- 
fore, the car attempts to combine the 
best from both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is visually that the design is so 
disappointing. The imagination and 
skill that have goneintothe mechanical 
design and general layout should be 
reflected in the body design. Instead, 
the body is austere and unexciting, 
and lacking in the sensitive handling 
of shapes and refinement of detail. 
One feels that the body might have 
started as something extremely at- 
tractive and then lost all sublety and 
style in its journey through the 
drawing office. 

The front wing fades into the body 


and the design appears neither smart nor 
severely functional. The square clock, 6, fits 
unhappily within the cowl and the ‘egg-crate’ 
louvres for warm air are tilted backwards and 
would collect dust and small pieces of paper. 


in an indecisive manner, and there is a 
lack of any vigorous horizontal high- 
light at ‘waist’ level to tie the front 
and rear of the car together visually 
and provide a positive break between 
the car and its roof superstructure. 
As is so often the case, the enclosure 
of the rear wheel also does not help 
the appearance. On American cars, 
panel joints are carefully positioned 
so that the joint lines help the 
appearance, but there is no such re- 
finement in the Citroen. The rear 
direction indicators are excellently 
positioned high up on the roof but 
their treatment is weak and, at least 
in the prototype shown at Earls 
Court, lacks co-ordination with the 
roof shape. The fascia is untidy and 
does not have an appearance of smart- 
ness or efficiency. 

However, much of this criticism 
is directed at details that may well be 
peculiar to the prototype car at the 
‘Motor Show’. It seems unlikely that 
production models of the car will 
suffer from such lack of attention to 
detail. Certainly the car is not ugly. 
Rather is it typically French, and for 
some strange reason (possibly due to 
the long wheelbase, absence of rear 
overhang, and flush sided doors) it 
even has something of the character 
of its illustrious predecessor. 

E. G. M. WILKES 
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Modern and traditional 


rooms compared 


MANY READERS will remember the 
exhibition ‘Register Your Choice’ 
organised by the Design and Indus- 
tries Association and held at Charing 
Cross underground station in 1953 
(DESIGN April 1953 pages 8-11). The 
idea on that occasion was to attempt 
to persuade manufacturers and re- 
tailers that there is a bigger market 
for well designed modern furnishings 
than they had perhaps realised. 
Two rooms of equal size were 
shown side by side, one furnished 
with typical ‘best selling’ designs (all 
‘borax’, conventional, overstuffed, 
glossy pieces) and the other with 
examples of good modern design. 
Members of the public were then 
asked to vote for the room in which 
they would prefer to live. From a 
poll of over .,0,000, 60 per cent, or 
three people in five, stated a prefer- 
ence for the well designed room. 
Earlier this year a similar ex- 
hibition, with exactly the same pur- 
pose, was held at the Melbourne 
‘Ideal Home Show’ in Australia. 
There a ballot showed that two to 
one preferred the modern section, a 
result which suggests an encouraging 
growth in the appreciation of good 
design, particularly in a Common- 
wealth country which is often re- 
garded as one of Great Britain’s 
chief markets for traditional design. 


More ambitious 

The Australian exhibition was con- 
siderably more ambitious than the 
original English experiment and there 
are also a number of other dif- 
ferences. Firstly, there were three 
pairs of Australian rooms — dining 
rooms, sitting rooms, and bedrooms 
— compared with the single pair - 
combined sitting/dining rooms — at 
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SITTING ROOMS 


















































Traditional Furniture is of Queensland maple with 
a dark, glossy mahogany finish. Settee and chairs have 
cane sides. MAKER E. H. C. Burgess. 


Modern Furniture of blond Tasmanian ash. Coffee 
tables have black metal legs and two have tiled tops. 
DESIGNERS David A. Brunton and Bernard Howard 
Joyce. MAKER A. Hunt Son and Oliver Pty Ltd. 
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DINING ROOMS 


Mic tbubs bea EL 


Traditional All furniture is of Queensland maple 
with a dark mahogany finish. MAKER Prestige Pty Ltd. 
Modern Table is made of myrtle and obeche with 
metal legs. Sideboard is of Gourea mahogany, obeche 
and myrtle. DESIGNER Max Forbes. MAKER Worane 
Furniture. 

The contrast of traditional and modern chairs can be 
seen on the right. 


Charing Cross. Secondly, the Aus- 
tralian ‘most bought’ furniture was 
essentially traditional whereas the 
English had been ‘borax’ modern. 
Thirdly, the pair of English rooms 
had been furnished for approxi- 
mately the same cost, whereas in the 
Australian exhibition the traditional 
furnishings were considerably more 
expensive than the modern. Finally, 
the Australian exhibition was com- 
bined with a furniture design com- 
petition, all the modern furniture 
shown being selected by a judging 
committee from a number of designs 
specially submitted for the purpose. 
Some of the winning designs have, 
however, subsequently been put into 
production. In the English exhibition 
all the furnishings were already in 
production and were available on 
the home market. 


Three Australian bodies were con- 
cerned in the organisation of the 
scheme: the Society of Designers for 
Industry, which was responsible for 
providing the designers who entered 
for the competition; the Victorian 








Furniture Industries Confederation, 
representing both manufacturers and 
retailers, which was responsible for 
making up the designs and provided 
£As500 in prizes; and the magazine 
‘Home Beautiful’ for publicising the 
scheme, and for conducting a ballot 
among its readers as well as that 
held in the exhibition itself. In this 
ballot readers were asked to state in 
not more than 100 words the reasons 
for their choice, the best entry being 
awarded a prize of three suites of 
furniture of the winner’s choice. 


Australian comment 

R. Haughton James, President of 
the Australian SDI, has sent us 
these comments on the exhibition: 

“The most remarkable aspect of 
the scheme is that a group of Aus- 
tralian industries should finally face 
their obligation actually to pay for 
design. Although an_ increasing 
quantity of manufactured goods is 
indeed now deliberately designed, 
and the designs paid for, Australia 
has claimed that short production 
runs leave no margin for such luxu- 
ries as designers, and has cheerfully 
adapted notions culled from foreign 
magazines. An occasional trip abroad 
and a return with pockets stuffed full 
of oversea catalogues was held to be 
the master stroke of high-level design 
policy — and still often is. Against this 
the Australian industrial designer 
has achieved his modest standing by 
the greatest effort. And oddly, this 
standing is rendered even more pre- 
carious by the danger that ‘design’ 
may at any moment be enthusiasti- 
cally taken up as a novelty and a 
stunt by manufacturers without any 
true grasp of its nature or demands. 
It is to be hoped that close co-opera- 
tion between the three sponsors of 
the scheme will obviate this danger in 
the furniture trades.” 

The whole scheme appears to have 
created considerable interest and as 
a specific declaration of public taste 
cannot fail to be of value. A similar 
project has been planned for next 
year when it is hoped to associate the 
exhibition with a competition for an 
ideal small house. 
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Traditional Queen Anne style suite in Queensland 
maple with a glossy finish. MAKER W. Schembri & 
Sons. 


Modern Furniture is walnut with a matt finish. 
DESIGNERS David A. Brunton and Bernard Howard 
Joyce. MAKER Trask Furniture Co Pty Ltd. 














NEWS 


REPORTS & COURSES 


Annual report 


In the introduction to its tenth ‘Annual 
Report’,* now published, the CoID says: 
“There is widespread acceptance of the 
principle that the Council should choose the 
products for selective exhibitions at home 
and overseas. ...”’ In the ten years since it 
was set up, the report says: “The Council 
has become a valuable service to the home 
and export trade and an encouraging number 
of firms now turn to it for advice on how to 
tackle their design problems. 

“The public shows an increasing sympathy 
with the lead given by the Council at its 
temporary exhibitions of goods chosen for 
their high standard of design. There is, in 
short, a more general awareness of the im- 
portance of design and its value to the 
national economy. 

Reviewing the year’s work, the report 
notes that the CoID has prepared displays 
of well-designed goods for seven oversea 
exhibitions. The Council’s part in these was 
to select, collect and return the products 
displayed, and, in some cases, to design the 
display. This work has been done in asso- 
ciation with the Board of Trade, British 
embassies and trade commissioners. 

‘Design Review’ - the CoID’s picture 
and sample record of well designed goods 
in current production —continues to provide 
the basis of selection for most of the CoID’s 
exhibitions at home and abroad. In March 
1955 it contained more than 7,000 items. 

One of the most important services which 
the CoID provides for industry is the 
Record of Designers, which assists manu- 
facturers by putting them in touch with 
designers. During the year 386 requests 
were received. 

*Obtainable from the ColD, post free 1s 9d. 


RSA oration 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Arts the Duke of Edinburgh, President of 
the Society, presented the Diploma ‘Royal 
Designer for Industry’ to Uffa Fox, a dis- 
tinguished designer of small boats, and the 
Bicentenary Medal for 1955 to Sir Charles 
Tennyson, for services to industrial design. 
At this meeting the annual oration of the 
Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 
was given by Milner Gray, the recently 
elected Master, on the subject of “The Crea- 
tive Urge’. “Good design, absolute and 
universal,’’ said Mr Gray, “does not exist. 
There cannot be absolute canons of taste: 
there can be standards, which should always 
be high, but should never become rigid.” 
Good design can be recognised, he said, but 
only subjectively. ““The question “What is 
good design ?’ is a purely verbal dilemma.” 
“Fitness for purpose’, he went on to say, 
“is no criterion. . . . But it has proved a use- 
ful corrective slogan, especially at a time 
when unfitness for purpose was deliberately 
acclaimed as the contribution of art to manu- 
facture and commerce.” 


RCA design course 


One of the results of the vigorous reshaping 
of policy at the Royal College of Art has 
been the division of what was previously 
the School of Wood, Metals and Plastics 
into the School of Furniture Design and the 
Department of Engineering Design. The 
former continues under the direction of 
Professor Russell; W. J. Wood has been 
eppointed Reader of the new department. 

The present term marked the introduc- 
tion of the new course offered by this 
department, being based upona syllabus cal- 
culated to provide a complete and properly 
balanced training for the designer for mach- 
ine production. In addition to providing 
designers with an adequate knowledge of 
current manufacturing methods and those 
techniques which he must exercise in carry- 
ing out his specialist function as a member 
of a design team, it also aims to give him a 
thoroughly realistic approach to the subject, 
so that he can fit into industry with the 
minimum of readjustment. 

F. C. Ashford was recently appointed 
Senior Tutor and will combine this duty 
with his active interest in Scott-Ashford 
Associates Ltd, product designers. 





Swan song of a revolutionary design 


After three years of struggle to make an outstanding design look ordinary, the Studebaker 
Packard Corp has finally abandoned Raymond Loewy’s revolutionary 1953 Studebaker 
(DESIGN May page 22) in favour of a car which more closely resembles those of the American 
‘Big Three’. This swan song of one of the most original designs since the war will be discussed 


in more detail in a later issue of DESIGN. 





—_—_ 
Henrion covers for Design 


F. H. K. Henrion has been responsible f« 
cover designs for the magazine for the last thre 
years. During that ttme his covers have evolve 
from the use of a number of stock ‘shapes’ t 
large illustrations and bold colour. In this wor 
Mr Henrion has collaborated with the Ar 
Editor Peter Hatch, and latterly Kennet 
Garland. In January DESIGN will begin a ne: 
series of covers for which Mr Garland anc 
other designers will be responsible. 





Training designers 


‘The Design of Light Engineering Products 
is Appendix II to the minutes of a recent 
meeting of the London and Home Countie 
Regional Advisory Council for Higher Tech- 
nological Education. This two-and-a-half 
page report suggests changes in the existing 
arrangements for the education and training 
of product designers for the light engin- 
eering industries. It has taken two years to 
produce, and the circumlocutions resulting 
from long and fruitless argument are clearly 
to be seen. The points which the report does 
make, however, are all the more valid for 
having survived the ordeal. 

The council is satisfied that there is a 
demand for product designers trained both 
in functional and appearance design. It is 
concerned with the teaching of engineering 
to art students, and the teaching of appear- 
ance design to engineering students. The 
report recommends, amongst other things, 
that technical colleges should recognise the 
prospects which lie open to engineers who 
also have an aptitude for the aesthetic side; 
that examining bodies should improve the 
standards of design of instructional and ex- 
amination examples; that selected engineer- 
ing students should be offered a three or 
four year course in product design, in the 
first place at the L CC Central School of 
Arts and Crafts and later at other centres 
and that some useful revisions be made ir 
National Diploma regulations. 

These recommendations are far from revo- 
lutionary, but our education system, like 
other facets of our way of life, is governed 
by consent rather than by decree. The 
routine of committee and compromise is our 
way of getting things done. The next task 
is to press the other bodies named in the 
report to play their parts in the widening 
circle. L. BRUCE ARCHER 

Obtainable from the Regional Advisor) 
Council for Higher Technological Educa 
tion, Tavistock House, Woburn Place, wc! 
price 6d. 
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Glare-free lighting fittings 


The Atlas Lighting Division of Thorn 
Electrical Industries Ltd has recently intro- 
duced two new lighting fittings that comply 
with the Ministry of Education’s require- 
ments for school lighting. Both fittings 
differ from most modern designs in that 
they are light directors first and ‘exciting 
shapes’ second. They are intended to pro- 
vide glare-free lighting by incorporating 
three principles formulated by the Build- 
ng Research Station: 

1 Concealment of the light source by pro- 
viding adequate ‘cut-off’ between the lamp 
and the bottom edge of the shade. 2 A re- 
duction in lamp brightness, by shading 
with some suitable material, to ensure a 
reasonable degree of gradation in bright- 
ness away from the ‘hotspot’ on the surface 
of the shade. 3 To continue the grading of 
light from the fitting to its background by 
allowing a large proportion of direct light to 
be directed upwards through the top of the 
fitting. One of the fittings is made by the 
new process of spinning acetate tubing over 
a former (DESIGN November pages 24-25). 
By altering the composition of the acetate 
the lower half of the shade is made trans- 
lucent and the upper half transparent 
according to BRS recommendations. This 
type of fitting is light and non-inflammable. 


Top This school lighting fitting is spun from 
‘Rotaflex’ acetate tubing. The lower half is a 
‘pearl’ material which keeps the surface bright- 
ness within acceptable limits. The upper half 
is a ‘crystal’ mix which allows a large pro- 
portion of the light to reach the ceiling so as to 
avoid excessive contrast between the shade and 
its surroundings. 


BOTTOM A lighting fitting of opal ‘Perspex’ 


based on studies of glare and contrast grading 
carried out at the Building Research Station. 
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Road signs 


A draft order published by H M Stationery 
Office for the Ministry of Transport on 
suggested traffic sign improvement invites 
comment. The signs used in this country 
were reviewed in DESIGN (April pages 23-27) 
and that article aroused some pointed criti- 
cism in correspondence. I pleaded then for a 
general review of our present system and for 
alignment wherever possible with Contin- 
ental practice in view of the now inter- 
national character of motor transport. It 
must be confessed that the present proposals 
do not go very far, though in detail some of 
them are to be welcomed. Thus the ‘Torch’ 
symbol for schools is discontinued and a 
pictorial sign of two children substituted. 
For some reason two separate designs are 
to be used, one for children coming to or 
going from school, and another for children 
playing. This would appear to be un- 
necessary, and one easily recognised device 
of two children would be sufficient. After 
all, children do also play on their way to 
school! The Ministry points out that the 
new signs are to bring us into line with 
Continental practice. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the now acknowledged 
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failure of the ‘Torch’ symbol; enthusiasts 
constantly err in adopting symbols which 
are too remote in significance for the or- 
dinary man. Apart from this, however, it is 
a pity that the Ministry does not proceed to 
adopt the other principal traffic signs from 
the Continent, for ‘Road works ahead’ and 
for ‘Major’ and ‘Minor Road’ indications. 
The standard alphabet is slightly varied and 
useful instructions given for spacing, but no 
major improvement either in general sign- 
posting or advance direction signs is con- 
templated. The through-route signs which 
have been so conspicuous round London 
this year gave some grounds for hope that a 
really ‘new look’ was imminent, for in these 
new signs, the place name takes priority in 
size over the route number; but the old 
advance direction sign is to be continued 
although with a larger coloured background. 
It is of course a difficult business for a 
Ministry to admit the defects of a system 
laboriously developed over years, and equally 
it is expensive. All the same, the longer 
the mistake is perpetuated, the costlier it is 
to change. Perhaps the new northern auto- 
bahn will give the authorities an opportunity 
to invent a better visual code of traffic signs. 

NOEL CARRINGTON 





Report on the DIA 


“The Design and Industries Association has 
still a great and unique function to fulfil in 
preserving sanity in design and by providing 
opportunities for members and others to 
meet and discuss freely problems connected 
with design in everyday life.’ In this way 
the Chairman of the D I A, A. B. Read, 
closes his remarks in the 1955 edition of the 
Association’s Year Book. There appears to 
have been considerable activity in the 
regional branches of the D I A in Manches- 
ter, Birmingham and Bristol as well as in 
London, where the monthly lunch meetings 
have had considerable success in drawing 
large audiences. The lunch meetings are now 
being held in Overseas House, St James’s, 
swi, and on December 1 Ian Nairn will 
speak on ‘Subtopia’ at 12.30-2.30 pm. 

The main article in the Year Book is 
‘Design and public taste’ by Harold F. 
Hutchison. In this provocative description 
of the good and bad paraphernalia there is 
to be seen, mainly in London, Mr Hutchison 
analyses public taste and shows that there is 
no longer an excuse for the clutter and con- 
fusion of badly designed street furniture. 
With justification he turned to London 
Transport, amongst other sources, for ex- 
amples of the more enlightened approach. 

The Year Book concludes with a list of 
members. Inquiries concerning this inde- 
pendent body of persons interested in design 
should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Design and Industries Association, 13 
Suffolk Street, sw1, Tel WHI 0540. 


PUBLICATIONS 


‘Textile Terms and Definitions’ 


The second edition of ‘Textile Terms 
and Definitions’ was recently published by 
the Textile Institute. The textile industry 
is age old and based on the most primitive 
and localised crafts. It is also, paradoxically, 
a modern industry progressing as a result 
of much of the best scientific, technical and 
artistic thought of the day. Many of its 
technical and trade terms derive from its 
craft based beginnings. But scientific pro- 
gress and the pace of modern business 
demand that an accurate and strict meaning 
be applied to words. This second edition 
covering some 700 terms is a painstaking 
and valuable work to be commended to 
everyone in the textile industry who values 
clear thinking. The booklet is available 
from the Textile Institute, 10 Blackfriars 
Street, Manchester 3, price §s. 


Form design 


A booklet giving much valuable and prac- 
tical advice on the design of forms has 
been published by the Office Management 
Association. It has been prepared by the 
Organisation and Methods Study Group of 
the Association to draw attention to the 
growing need in modern industry for quick 
and simple methods of recording informa- 
tion. Examples of good and bad arrange- 
ments are given and a type sheet showing 
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examples of typefaces suitable for use on 
printed forms is included. The booklet 
should be read thoroughly by all those res- 
—_ for designing forms, and particu- 
arly by those whose creations leave the 
average form filling citizen stunned and be- 
wildered by the complexity and often irrele- 
vant information required. The booklet is 
available from the Office Management Asso- 
ciation, 58 Victoria Street, sw1, price 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Death of Hans Knoll 


Hans G. Knoll, President of Knoll Asso- 
ciates Inc, well known American manu- 
facturers of modern furniture and textiles, 
died recently in a tragic motor accident. 
Knoll was one of the pioneers of modern de- 
sign in the USA and collaborated with 
leading internationally known architects and 
designers. He built Knoll Associates into a 
world-wide organisation with offices or fac- 
tories in Belgium, Canada, Cuba, France, 
Germany and Switzerland as well as the 
eight offices and three factories in the USA. 
He is survived by his wife Florence S. 
Knoll who, with other officers, will carry on 
the management of the organisation. 


Education through art 


The Regional Advisory Council for the 
organisatior. of further education in the East 
Midlands has agreed to a proposal that a 
display illustrating the work at schools and 
colleges of art in the region should be 
staged in the council’s committee room as 
a permanent feature (with changes once a 
term). The subject of the first exhibition 
was commercial design, and the second dis- 
play will be concerned with photographs 
a | drawings of objects in wood or metal. 
Pottery, silverware, furnishing fabrics, etc, 
are to be shown later. A booklet will be 
published on careers in art and facilities for 
training in the East Midlands. 


Designers for T V 


The BBC Television Service has secured 
the services of a number of new designers. 
Misha Black, Milner Gray, Ronald Ingles, 
Alexander Gibson and Clifford Hatts, all of 
Design Research Unit, will be designing 
programmes for television in the coming 
year. Natasha Kroll, display designer, is 
joining the B BC staff to assume reponsi- 
bility for the design of all talks and women’s 
programmes. Bruce Angrave, who recently 
won the Producers’ Guild Award for his 
designs for the Priestley series, is also under 
contract. 


New President for ASID 


The new President of the American Society 
of Industrial Designers is Arthur N. BecVar, 
Manager of Industrial Design, Major 
Appliance Division, General Electric Com- 
pany. This is the first time that a design 
director working within industry has been 
elected President of the Society. Mr BecVar 
joined the company at Louisville in 1945 
and has developed such innovations as the 
wall refrigerator, the kitchen centre and 
other built-in appliances. 


Send us your cards 


Christmas cards are no longer peculiar to 
the family circle, for they also come to 
remind us that business relationships have 
a personal and friendly basis. DESIGN will 


review some personal and commercial cards 
in the New Year, and invites you to send 
to the Editor any interesting ones that you 
make or receive — after you have taken them 
down on Twelfth Night. 
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Leyyeds 


Some readers’ comments on our special 
September issue, which was devoted to de- 
sign for the railways, are printed below. 


Better on the Continent 


SIR: Travel ‘by rail is so much more agree- 
able on the Continent not only because of the 
many outstanding design features in such 
trains as the Swiss Leichtschnellziige (all- 
metal light-weight express trains) with their 
wide-opening doors in the centre and at 
each end of the coach, with beautiful spring- 
ing and amazing speeds, but also because of 
the smaller touches. 

For example, wherever you go in Switzer- 
land or France, one of the best places to eat 
will be the station buffet — run privately, 
of course. And on the platforms, trolleys will 
come alongside all of the major trains to sell 
refreshments, papers and magazines at all 
times, and even in many small stations. 

Or again, sleepers in Germany have the 
very simple but extremely useful idea of 
electrically lit signs, at night, stating ““Beds 
Free’’ — thus giving the people who feel the 
need of a night’s rest a chance to book re- 
servations even at the last minute — and, of 
course, securing a better booking for their 
sleepers. 

What I have found most infuriating in 
British trains (and, by the way, in many 
American trains as well) was the almost total 
absence of destination boards on coaches. 
On the Continent, even the lowliest local will 
have a sign clearly showing its destination, 
and if the last three coaches are for Geneva 
and not for Lausanne, they are clearly 
marked. Here, a few of the better trains 
have signs but often only with the illumin- 
ating information that they are the “Red 
Dragon” or “Blue Tulip’ or some other 
floral or geographic name, but without any 
hint Of destination or principal stopping 
oo. Only Western Region has very ugly, 

ig wooden boards running along the roof 
of some of its through trains, with this infor- 
mation on them. Why not use the practical, 
legible and quickly adjusted metal sign- 
boards as found on all Continental through 
coaches ? In addition, in the case of many 
of the latter on international trains, the 
same signs are also to be found in the corri- 
dor of the coach, another very helpful device. 

Mostly, alas, trains come in with some 
paper scraps (half-torn) pasted in their win- 
dows, the loudspeaker blares out an incom- 
—— gibberish, and as the whistle 

lows, people turn to porters or guards with 
frantic requests for information as to 
whether this is the 6.10 for Birmingham or 
the 6.40 for Swansea. This, of course, is 
also due to the non-existing, or else utterly 
antiquated, direction indicators on most 
British Railways’ platforms. At terminals, 
the matter is easily solved, since there are 
ticket-controllers at each barrier. But in 
stations such as Snow Hill, Birmingham, 
some withered old wooden signposts point 
vaguely in the direction of one to four pos- 
sible platforms, giving stopping places, but 
no indication of train departure time. 

Again, things are better, neater, cleaner 
on the Continent, where electric or well 
written metal signs (one for each train) are 
posted on each platform, giving train name 
or number, calling places, destination, time 
of departure and period of delay, if any. 

As for clean stations, this would appear 


to be an utter impossibility as long as freight 
and passengers have to use the same plat- 
form. In all the major Swiss and German 
stations, there are two platforms, one for 
goods, and one for passengers, so that nc 
one is molested by streams of hooting 
roaring tractors with from three to eighi 
wagons behind them. But this would mean 
a major reconstruction of all British Rail- 
ways’ terminals, which, in turn, will have tc 
wait the next H-bomb, presumably. 

GEORGE LOBBENBERG 

Director 

Corsets Silhouette Ltd 

Shrewsbury 

Shropshire 


American view 


SIR: It is my conviction that the future o 
the railway passenger business will be de 
pendent on light-weight equipment of th 
general characteristics of our latest moto 
train (DESIGN September pages 22 and 23). 
I was therefore immensely interested by; 
your statements on page 20 about the Britis! 
Railways’ South Coast service and halving 
the present schedule. Surely British Rail- 
ways will have to do better than the diese 
motor train shown on page 21 if they hop« 
to perform in such a manner. I would ver; 
much like to see the specifications for thi 
new train to compare it with our latest design 
Obviously, there is much more to th« 

merchandising of rail travel than equipment 
yet it is one of the most important variable: 
in the equation for successful operation. I: 
would seem that the British Railways woulc 
find the answer in passenger carrying equip- 
ment in a train similar to our concept 
Engineering details would necessarily differ 
for clearances, high-level platforms, etc, but 
the validity of light-weight, high perfor- 
mance, single axle, double ended, multiple- 
unit design will be proven before too long. 

ALAN R. CRIPE 

Director of Design 

The Chesapeake and Ohio 

Railway Co 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Station approaches 


sin: The admirable articles concerning rail- 
ways in your September number are fasci- 
nating and timely. Since my earliest youth 
railways and all about them have had for me 
an inexplicable attraction. One of - greatest 
thrills as a boy was a visit to Guildford 
‘Junction’, to give it its Victorian title, and 
to watch entranced the Portsmouth expresses 
of the L S W R (locos light green) glide off 
into the tunnel with their loads of holiday- 
makers, Isle of Wight bound, or the S E & C 
trains (locos dark green) of the rather mys- 
terious Reading branch, or the funny little 
LB & SC locos (yellow) puffing off on their 
cross country amble to Horsham. The small 
boys today can experience no comparable 
thrill in watching the dull green headless 
caterpillars of Southern Electric, though be- 
draggled little steam trains — veritable mu- 
seum pieces — still potter in and out from the 
Reading and Horsham branches. 

The station itself has changed very little 
over the years, except for an overhead 
bridge, presumably to allow passengers to 
escape pneumonia from the damp old tunnel 
under the platforms; the same little old 
booking office, the same hideous waiting and 
refreshment rooms, the same dreary yard 
outside the main entrance — a cul-de-sac so 
narrow that larger cars are unable to turn 
round without reversing several times. 

Now, the comparisons drawn in your ar- 
ticles between British rolling stock and sta- 
tion architecture with that, say, of Germany, 
Denmark, Switzerland or North America, 
are thought-provoking and stimulating, but 
your correspondents have not so far touched 
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on the matter of station approaches. When 
the visitor emerges from, say, Copenhagen 
main station, or Dusseldorf, or Frankfurt, 
or Rome, or Ziirich, or Bonn, to name a few 
at random, he finds himself in a handsome 
boulevard, more often than not with a for- 
mal garden, bright with flowers and shrubs, 
in the foreground, dignified and inviting. 
For the same visitor to emerge from Pad- 
dington, say, or Charing Cross, or for that 
natter Birmingham New Street, or Derby, 
or Warrington, or Luton, or Cambridge, is 
1 dismal and depressing experience - a 
awdry street or a mean yard, decorated by 
auge hoardings proclaiming the virtues of 
lifferent brands of beer, or aperients or 
inned peas, too limited in space to accom- 
nodate the waiting cars and buses. 

It will of course be argued that space in 
yur crowded cities just will not permit of 
vide welcoming station approaches. Praed 
Street, Paddington, or the Strand, or New 
Street, Birmingham, are incapable of im- 
yrovement anyway. But when Luton station 
vas rebuilt in the ‘thirties surely a less re- 
vellent approach might have been planned ? 
cambridge station, that prize monstrosity, 
s surely due for rebuilding - my own first 
mpression on arriving there as a Freshman 
vas ““Abandon hope all ye who enter here’’. 
There must be an opportunity here of plan- 
1ing worthy and cheerful surroundings. 

This is only one example but maybe the 
uggestion that the surroundings and 
ipproaches to our stations might gradually 
xe made a little less dreadful will fall on 
“eceptive ears. 

J. L. PIGGOTT 

Chairman 

Design and Research Centre 

For the Gold, Silver and Jewellery 
Industries 

26 Dover Street, w1 





OTHER LETTERS 
Symbol criticised 


sir: In your article under the title “The 
Symbol for The Design Centre’ (DESIGN 
October page 32) you say: “The symbol 
should evoke quickly an association with 
The Design Centre.” 

For those of us who wear glasses it will do 
nothing of the kind. We shall recall: “Tell 
me when the lines are all equally black’’; 
and the eyeball centrepiece will strengthen 
our conviction that this must be the symbol 
of some fraternity of opticians. 

H. F. NICHOLLS 

22 Boughton Lane 
Loose 

Maidstone, Kent 


‘Points and Pointers’ 


siIR: I enjoy reading your publication and 
usually find it helpful and stimulating, but 
on at least two occasions I have been shocked 
into doubt by what appears to me to be a 
most careless pronouncement. 

In DESIGN October page 12 you said of car 
design ““The best [body] designs are to be 
seen in the Ford range’’. This seems to me 
to be a most ill-considered opinion. I am 
not connected in any way with the motor 
trade but I imagine that your arguments 
in favour would be headed by simplicity of 
pressing, restrained ornament, and ease of 
cleaning. I wonder if you have ever con- 
sidered some of the points that could be 
raised against these bodies or if perhaps the 
dollar dust has got into someone’s eyes ? 

As I see it the Ford body is basically one 
rectangular box with radiused corners placed 
upon a yet larger rectangular box with 
radiused corners — aesthetically not very 
pleasing. In a motor car of even modest 


Continued on page 46 
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N-E Region’s experiments 


sIR: I was most interested in the compre- 
hensive survey on railway designin your Sep- 
tember issue. I was, however, disappointed 
at the lack of any reference to many interest- 
ing features. 

I felt that less than justice was done in 
your article to British Railways as a whole 
and to this region in particular, especially as 
several of your comments and illustrations 
implied that a particular thing was British 
Railways’ last word on that subject. 

On page 39 a picture of the waiting room 
at Twickenham was illustrated which you 
describe as “basically pleasant but no thought 
has been given to the choice of furniture 
which could hardly be more crude’’. In this 
region, in an endeavour to break away from 
this unimaginative treatment, we opened in 
December 1953 the first of a new type of 
waiting room at York. This room, which is 
open day and night, had previously been sub- 
jected to very heavy and malicious damage. 
Since its modernisation there has been no 
trace of wanton damage — merely normal 
wear and tear. Encouraged by this we de- 
signed and opened four more rooms — two 
at Newcastle, one at Darlington (see illus- 
tration below), and a further one at York. 
These rooms are very attractive indeed — 
certainly by railway standards. The reac- 
tion of the public is quite embarrassingly 
commendatory, so much so that this type of 


The pictures on this page show recent develop- 
ments by the North-Eastern Region of British 
Railways and are referred to in the letter by 


S. W. Fesper above. 
‘i * 


treatment is being adopted as standard for a 
considerable number of other waiting rooms. 

A pleasing effect has been achieved in 
the concourse at Bradford Forster Square 
Station (see illustration above). 

The original high overall roof has been 
removed and replaced by a modern form of 
portal frame construction. Continuous glaz- 
ing is provided on either side and advertise- 
ment space is arranged on the end spandrils 
and side friezes. The concourse is now en- 
closed from the platforms, and this, to- 
gether with ample space and good lighting, 
adds to the general cleanliness and comfort. 

The vast majority of station exteriors are 
in sufficiently good repair to warrant no 
structural alteration, and though many of 
them are not aesthetically pleasing, much 
can be done by imaginative painting schemes. 
An example of this is Ilkley Station where 
the drab greens have gone completely by 
the board and been substituted by Oriental 
blue for the columns, dove grey for the main 
structures, vellum for window frames and 
roofs and deep orange for the main doors to 
the booking hall, and the same colour for 
the buffer stops. There is every likelihood that 
this colour scheme, suitably adapted, will 
become the standard for many other sta- 
tions in the region. 

I trust that I have said enough to let you 
see that many of the things you criticised 
in your issue are very much in the minds 
of the North-Eastern Region. 

S. W. JESPER 

Public Relations and Publicity 
Officer 

British Railways 
North-Eastern Region, York 








performance frontal area has a considerable 
effect upon air-resistance and consequently 
fuel economy, not a strong = of the cars 
in question. Again, road-holding is of great 
importance in a car, and here again these 
boxes prohibit the ideal or anything ap- 
— the ideal. On a very minor point 
y comparison with the latter the boot 

space in the bottom box is disappointingly 
small due to the design of the body. 

W. B. F. MOORE 

Bronwydd 

Daniel Road 

Mancellan, Atherstone 


With compliments 


str: As a normally enthusiastic reader of 
DESIGN, I was considerably taken aback on 
reaching page 19 of the October 1955 issue 
to read the reference to Sir Alma Taddema. 
This gentleman is presumably not to be 
confused with Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
- or is this perhaps a new mode of address, 
as one might say ‘Sir Churchill’ or ‘Sir 
Eden’ ? A careless compositor might account 
for the extra ‘d’ and the missing hyphen 
(though there are proof-readers, surely ?). 

As if this were not enough, I turn to page 
18 to admire the congratulatory address om 
the Society of Industrial Artists to the Royal 
Society of Arts, and there observed that ‘our 
labours are complimentary’. To whom are 
they complimentary? Or did Sir Hugh 
Casson mean, as the context might lead us 
to believe, that ‘the ideals of our Societies 
are as similar as our labours are comple- 
mentary’; and if so, is it not rather a pity 
that Professor Robert Goodden and his stu- 
dents went to such enormous trouble to 
perpetuate that unfortunate ‘i’ ? 

Sir, I am prepared to be corrected; but if 
these criticisms are well founded, we should 


take heed. There are already complaints in 
educational circles that the talented scien- 
tist has all too often neglected to master the 
English language: I, for one, should be 
sorry to see this accusation extended to the 
artist. 

ANTHONY HOBSON 

Flat 1 

2 Stonygate Road, Leicester 


Too limited? 


sir: Although serving a very useful purpose 
as a clearing-house for the best in inter- 
national appearance design, and acting as a 
necessary stimulus to those concerned with 
the development of British manufacturing 
production, DESIGN fails in its aim by con- 
fining its comments too specifically to 
appearance and finish alone. 

Convenience of manufacture, economy of 
production, suitability for use and simpli- 
city in servicing are as important in building 
a product reputation as is showroom appear- 
ance. In fact, many instances can be cited 
where final appearance is only a logical out- 
come of detailed attention to these other 
factors — as indeed it should be. 

Appearance should be not only satisfying 
to the user but also the visible confirmation 
of the correctness, in modern competitive 
terms, of these other basic factors. 

These are critical challenges which the 
magazine does not meet in its present editor- 
ial policy. Yet only by admitting the exis- 
tence of these vital contributory elements 
can the confidence of the working techni- 
cian be retained and his enthusiasm stirred 
to continual development to meet world 
markets. 

FRANCIS PEACHEY 
153 Windsor Avenue 
Hillingdon, Uxbridge, Middlesex 





‘Fabritecture’ 


SIR: In this country I have adopted the word 
‘Fabritecture’ as a convenient and distinc- 
tive appellation for the fusion of design ar: 
in all branches of industry. 

It occurs to me that this merger of the 
aesthetic and the practical merits such a dis- 
tinctive name, and if you and your associates 
should happen to find that such a new wor! 
is a useful supplement to your curren: 
vocabulary, it would please me very much 
Incidentally, the pursuit of ‘fabritectural’ 
activities will naturally be by ‘fabritects’. 

OSCAR A. TURNER 
179 North Wells Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois, USA 
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City of Leicester Education Committee 


Drawing & Painting 
Sculpture & Pottery’ 
Architecture - Building 
Industrial Design 
Corsetry Design 


Commercial Art - Printing 


Painting & Decoration 
Cabinet Making 


Teacher Training 


Leicester College of Art 


KENNETH HOLMES, 0.B.E, A.R.C.A 
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Primavera 


specialises in wall textures, plastics & textiles 
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for 


Ships, Schools, Health Centres, Colleges 
and Domestic use. Enquiries welcomed 


We are happy to submit complete furnishing schemes 
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149 SLOANE STREET LONDON SW1 
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IN PREPARATION — 
OUR NEW WALLPAPER PATTERN BOOKS 


NEW IDEAS 

NEW DESIGNS 
NEW TEXTURES 

NEW COLOURINGS 


Ss © JOHN LINE & SONS LTD 


Sie WALLPAPERS:- PAINTS -. DECORATORS’ MATERIALS 


- 


213-216 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON - WI 
















‘ Wild or Savage, a poster designed for 
London Transport by Betty Swanwick. It 
is one of the series of full colour prints 
of famous London Transport posters, 
which includes the work of Edward 
Bawden, A.R.A., E. McKnight Kauffer, 
John Minton and many others. 
The average size of the prints is 6" x 5". 
They can be obtained, price 15s. each 
(postage 3d.), from the Publicity Officer, 
London Transport, 55 Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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A S ce r V 1 ce Architects concerned with the specification or direction of decorative 


schemes are invited to use the facilities offered by our Architects’ Department. 


Though the primary purpose of the Architects’ Department is to give advice on the use of 


to Architects 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT - THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD - 125 HIGH HOLBORN * LONDON WC1 


wallpaper it is also able to deal with enquiries concerning the use and choice of paints and fabrics. 





Consider the 
advantages of 
Gulf long-life 
light-weight hot- 
water radiators 


For DOMESTIC 
INSTITUTIONAL & 
INDUSTRIAL HEAT 


WITH FUEL EFFICIENCY 
& MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


IDEAL FOR INTERMITTENT HEATING 


Gulf Radiators cost less, are easier to handle, ideal for wall fixing and more 
economical to fit. They’re frost-proof and more responsive to thermostatic 
control. Gulf long-life Radiators are available in a wide range of Column and 
Wall Panel Types, in any length and in curved and 
angled form. Gulf specialise in producing radiators for 
unusual and exacting requirements. Gulf are installed 








One of the four extra long panel radiators used to heat 
the galleries of the assembly hail at Kidbrooke Secon- 
dary School and below two of the Gulf Pane!s used as 
convectors on the main floor. 


THE HURSEAL GROUP OF HEATING COMPANIES 
HURSEAL LTD. GULFLTD. SEALDRAUGHT LTD. 


also produce: Oil-filled Radiators for Electric, Gas and 
Paraffin Operation, Domestic Boilers, Electric Warm Air 
Heaters, Electric Bed Sheets, Gas and Electric Towel Rails, 
Cylinder Jackets, Insulation Materials, “‘Hurdapta’’ Free- 
standing Convector Open Fire with Restricted Throat, 
Weatherstripping and Draughtproofing. 
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throughout the country and in the largest building built 
since the war. 
Write for a catalogue or a representative to call. 


ts ae LF Long-life - Light-weight 
HOT WATER RADIATORS 


»London Office & Showrooms: 229 REGENT ST., 
LONDON W.1!. Tel: REGent 1051/6 


Head Office & Works: PENARTH RD., CARDIFF 
Tei: 20591-2 
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La Ronde Coffee Bar 


A Q LIGHTING INSTALLATION 
IS ALWAYS DISTINCTIVE 


Subtly blending artistry with technology, 
the science of lighting as it is practised by 
G.E.C. designers and engineers is creating 
exciting new concepts of beauty and 
efficiency in illumination. The G.E.C. 
lighting service is available anywhere in 
the world through every G.E.C. Branch 
establishment. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD *~ MAGNET HOUSE * KINGSWAY * LONDON - W.C.2 
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...to heat the whole room, »y 
radiation and convection, burn: ig 
coal, coke or patent fuels, mx st 
economically. 






Various models and sizes, 
lustre and mottle enamel finishes 


MITCHELL, RUSSELL & Co. Ltd. - BONNYBRIDGE - SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms: 36 Newman Street, W.| 
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~ | Your Design...we see it through 


Catesbys 
CONTRACTS & EXPORT LTD 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON W.I MUSEUM 7777 
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The Go-Devil Detective 
and the Bangkok Tram 


This story is, in its way, a “who-dun-it”. The Go-Devil 
Detective is a flameproof panel that lights up and blows a 
klaxon when an irradiated piston—or “‘Go-Devil’’—reaches a 
certain position in an oil pipeline: the Bangkok Tram has a 
pre-fabricated body which reached Thailand in a box and 
was assembled in an hour or so. Can you detect the connec- 
tion? Both were made by companies in two Divisions of 
Tube Investments. 

All over the world products of TI are providing service in 
many forms—as bicycles, wrought aluminium products, 
electric cookers, aeroplane parts, precision tutes in many 


metals and plastics, paints, pre-fabricated buildings, and steel. 


The TI Engineering Division, for instance, makes rolling mills, 
wire-drawing and tube-making machinery, machines for shearing 
and working sheet metals, mechanical handling plant, gland 
packings, mechanical seals, heat exchanger packings, machine 
tools, and it is Britain’s largest producer of seamless high-pressure 
Steel cylinders and gas bottles. 

This is one TI Division among the seven which serve the world: 
Steel Tube Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, 
Aluminium Division, Steel Division, Cycle Division, General 
Division. 


(©; 4 ~ Tube Investments Limited 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633. 
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Sea| Air Snes Tickers | 
ORIENT LINE 


26 COCKSPUR STREET LONDON SW1 


Telephone : TRAfalgar 7141 
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2, 3 and 4 
COLOUR 
BLOCKS 
* 
GRAVURE- 
cylinder and 
flat plate 
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ELECTROS 
and STEREOS 
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ON, Boe. 8765-6 


GWYNNE HOUSE, 15-17, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Artists and 


Designers 


A Gomplete Commercial Quince Tce MUG eh a UUM ep ar yg 
studio in the West End 


ADVERTISING & ILLUSTRATIVE COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
STILL LIFE & ARCHITECTURAL CARBRO PRINTS 
INDUSTRIAL & TECHNICAL FURNITURE & INTERIORS 
FASHION PHOTOGRAPHY DISPLAY & MURALS 
STEREO COLOUR SLIDES CATALOGUES & SHOW CARDS 
PORTRAITS & CHILDREN FILM STRIPS & COPYING 


A complete art & retouching service including hand colcuring 
OPERATORS SENT ANYWHERE DAY OR NIGHT 
Representative will gladly call with Specimens 


— a SS i a 


SPECIALITY PRICES HYDe Park 2959 


_ Ml "SS & MAYFLOWER STUDI 


Transatlantic News Features Limited , Dover St., London, 
Howard Byrne, Managing Director (Corner Piccadilly) 
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“Modern Boardrooms 
— Modern Style” 


“if an ancient aroma is carefully to be created for 
ovr boardrooms, how far will its lulling effect 
pervade the minds of our boards? ... The boards 
are still far too apt to think in terms of dear old 
Chippendale or Sheraton. It is time we all started 
aj)preciating what the designers of our period can 
ad.” Sir Colin Anderson wrote this in a recent 
letter to the “‘Director.”’ 

A recent example of work done by modern 
designers is the new boardroom of John Laing 
and Son Limited, furnished by Heal’s Contracts 
L d., in collaboration with the architects, Messrs. 
Adams, Holden and Pearson, F/F.R.1.B.A. 

If you would like to see more examples of 
modern furniture for boardrooms and offices, 
please pay us a visit or write for our leafiet 
Furniture For Special Needs. 


HEAL’S CONTRACTS LTD. 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: MUSeum 1666. 
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x List Nos. 195 & 280 
, HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 
SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
t 17 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 y 
4 Famous — Metal Windows . Quality since 1818 § 
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Myer’s welcome visitors 
8 hours a day 


From Monday to Friday between 9 a.m. and 
1 p.m., 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. Myer’s are at home 
in their Vauxhall Walk headquarters to all 
interested in new design trends. In the show- 
room their latest range of beds, divans, mat- 
tresses and occasional tables may be inspect- 
ed at leisure. Although Myer’s regret that 
they cannot take orders direct, they will be 
glad to supply visitors with full literature 
and the name and address of their nearest 
stockist. 


+) 
mien Ss 
comfortable beds 


HORATIO MYER & CO. LTD. VAUXHALL WALK, LONDON, S.E.11 
Telephone: Reliance 2241 (7 lines) 
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Director’s Bookcase in Mahogany and Wych En, 
and Interview Easy Chair to match. Design »y 
Berick Design Group 


Made by BERESFORD & HICKS 
131-139, Curtain Road, London Ec2 





probabl; 
unique 

in 
departmental 
furnishing 
stores in 


the Countrs 


-..-CERTAINLY ONE OF THE FINEST 


Good design and 


beauty of finish are ~ - 
eat d=) / 

primary standards — | *)) —_ Jj 

in the firm’s pro- 45-6 RS 

gressive policy. The 

result is a stimu- 

lating and delight- Chang Gers 

ful store which 

meets the needs of Glasgow, e323 


today . . . with a 
hint of tomorrow. 
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EE-SEUCE 
Forceful presentation will help to sell your products, 
and our Design Division, backed by a modern plant, can 
assist in planning and producing cartons, outers, display 
material, etc, often from an entirely new angle but always 
aimed to sell . . . may we show you what we mean. 


WILLIAM W. CLELAND LTD 


ART PRINTERS FOLDING AND FANCY BOX MAKERS 


Staple House, Chancery Lane, London WC2 
and CULLINGTREE FACTORY BELFAST 


Phone Holborn 252 








The pleasures of the table... 








from the Viewpoint of Chairs 


Tweed and dark walnut create a pleasantly effective 
combination in this dining-chair by Ian Henderson, 
equally suited to the Board Room, in its larger ver- 
sion, as to the Dining Room. 

Furnishing fabrics and carpets suitable as back- 
ground accessories to this and many other individual 
designs may be found in the Ian Henderson Show- 
rooms. 


Tan Henderson Ltd. 


184 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1. TELE: BELGRAVIA 3271-2 
(200 yards from Knightsbridge on the teft) 
Also at 135 High Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. Berkhamsted 1194 





Dsigned byAUGH SMITH 








lo provide 


better finish and greater strength 


in steel plate fabricated work 


AN ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
FOLDING & FLANGING PRESS 
of 450 tons power 


capable of accurate cold flanging of plates up to 
12 feet wide by § inch thick, giving nicely radiused 
corners, and of bending acute angles if required. 
The Press is entirely self-contained, is easily oper- 
ated, can be adapted to many uses, and gives 
speedy production. Presses of this type are also 
made in powers of 150 and 300 tons. 











The range of Hugh Smith Machine Tools designed for 
Shipbuilding, Boiler Making & general engineering fabrication 
includes PLATE EDGE PLANERS - PLANO-SHEARS - GAP PRESSES 


CIRCLE BENDING ROLLS: PLATE STRAIGHTENING ROLLS 
ETC. 


HUGH SMITH & CO. (POSSIL) LTD., Possit Engine Works, Glasgow, N.2 


Telephone: POSSIL 8201/3 


Telegrams: “POSSIL, GLASGOW” 
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CLASSIFIED 


advertisements 





Rates: 6d per word (minimum, 10s). 


Box number, 1s extra. 
Copy: Last date for copy is toth of 
month preceding date of issue. 





RECORD OF DESIGNERS 


MANUFACTURERS requiring the services 
of designers, whether for staff positions 
or in a consultant capacity, are invited 
to apply to the Record of Designers, 
CoID, London, or to the ColD, 
Scottish Committee, 95 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow C2. They can obtain 
a short list of designers suitable to their 
particular purposes, which should be 
explained in some detail. This service 
is free to British manufacturers and 
incurs no obligation. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering 
these advertisements must be made 
through a Local Office of the Ministry 
of Labour or a Scheduled Employment 
Agency if the applicant is a man aged 
18-64 inclusive or a woman aged 
18-59 inclusive unless he or she, or the 
employment, is excepted from the pro- 
visions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


ARTIST required for appointment 
within large organisation to be re- 
sponsible for carrying out Black and 

hite Finished Drawings oa repro- 
duction of new packaging designs. 
First class lettering and experience 
essential. Five day week and Pension 
Scheme. Box 171, DESIGN, 28 Hay- 
market, London swt. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Industrial Design Department, Janu- 
ary 1956, Lecturer to take charge 
of light engineering workshop, and 
to instruct students in engineering 
technology, prototype production 
and model making. Workshop and 
drawing office experience essential. 
Teachi experience desirable. 
Should corporate member of 
professional engineering institution. 
Burnham F.E. scale £965 
£25 £1,065. Application forms 
from Secretary at School, South- 
ampton Row, wc!, returnable by 
January 14, 1956. (1693) 


DRAUGHTSMAN required as personal 
assistant b London Show- 
assistant by Nort designer. Design 
ability desirable but not essential. 
Box 165, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swt. 


GENERAL ARTIST. Well known dom- 
estic app facturers in 
West London require an experienced 
General Artist in their Display & 
Exhibition Studio. Experience in 
Display & Exhibition design work 
essential. Typos: pography experience an 
advantage rite giving full details 
of age, experience and salary re- 
uired to: Box 167, DESIGN, 28 
aymarket, London swt. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
HANDICRAFT 


Applications invited from qualified 
icraft masters for appointment 
to Council’s service and assignment 
to undermentioned schools. Apply 
at once to headmaster of school on 
form EO/TS40, obtainable from 
Education Officer (EO/TS4), County 
Hall, London ser (s.a.e. f’scap). 

Charlton School, Lombard Wall, 
Woolwich Road se7 (500 boys, 11 
16+). Handicraft master for wood- 
work and technical drawing to 
G.C.E. ‘O’ level. 

Wordsworth School, Wordsworth 
oy Stoke Newington Road, N16 
(s00 boys and girls, 11-15; head- 
master). Handicraft master for 
metalwork and technical drawing. 
(1750) 


RADIATION LTD require an Assistant 
Designer for their Industrial De- 
sign Section at Birmingham. He 
should be a good draughtsman with 
some engineering experience. The 
ability to make simple models and 
coloured perspectives is very de- 
sirable. The work is varied, includ- 
ing heating and cooking appliances, 
both domestic and large scale, using 
solid fuel, gas and electricity. Salary 
according to qualifications. Write in 
the first instance to Radiation De- 
sign Unit, Radiation Limited, Aston, 
Birming 


DUNNS OF BROMLEY have a vacancy 
for a Manageress Assistant Buyer of 
china, - and lighting fittings, etc. 
Expanding Department, Pension 
Scheme. Write Geoffrey Dunn, 
Market Square, Bromley, Kent. 


JUNIOR DESIGN ASSISTANT required 
by Consultant Product Designer. 
Must be capable of executing engi- 
neering drawings under supervision. 
Write statin age, ualifications and 
experience ii x 172, DESIGN, 
28 ipeneehet, | ondon swt. 


al * 


EXPERIENCED DESIGNER wanted for 
= dress or furnishing fabrics, 

ondon or Manchester. Frank De- 
signs, Hendon 3479, Manchester 
Central 6640. 


. . * 


VERSATILE young designer (under 30) 
with experience of metalwork, fur- 
niture, and interior design. Box 168, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London swt. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG QUALIFIED DESIGNER (male, 
aged 23) with knowledge of woven 
textiles and interior design, secks 
post which will enable him to travel 
at home or abroad. Box 170, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London swt. 


DESIGNER, MSIA, with four years’ 
experience in free-lance practice 
involving exhibition stands, show- 
room interiors, colour advisory and 
packaging, requires interesting full- 
time port in order to avoid the long 
working hours that a free-lance 
ractice demands. Please reply to 

xX 169, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swt. 


> . . 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER, _ returning 
from overseas beginning December, 


where held responsible executive 
design position. Wide experience in 
domestic appliance and automotive 


design. Hi: pm qualifications. Seeks 

position o msibility with pro- 
ressive } in . 166, DESIGN, 28 
aymarket, London swt. 





COMMISSIONS WANTED 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at Overseas 
Fairs should contact DAVIES TURNER 
& co LTD for free guidance. Special- 
ists in — shipping Exhibits 
and Stand: hone sLoane 3455 or 
write to 4 Lower Belgrave Street, 
London swi quoting Ref usx 680. 


NEW DESIGNS SERVICE (regd.), design- 
ers and contractors specialising in 
attractive modern shop fronts and 
interiors, exhibition stands, and 
special furniture. Studios, 50 George 


Street, Croydon. Telephone cRO 
5845. 

* * . 
EXPERIENCED, Graduate Industrial 


Designer (Wood, Metal, Interiors 
and Exhibitions), invites inquiries 
from large or small firms —_ 
interested in Design. 174, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


. . . 


EXHIBITION STANDS, Interiors and 
Quantity Displays. Our Exhibition 
Service specialises in three-dimen- 
sional advertising, working to De- 
signers’ and Advertising Agents’ 
own drawings, = to our own de- 
signs. We shall be pleased to quote 
you. Flush Woo work Limited, 
641/3 Romford Road, London e£.12. 
— GRAngewood 0123 (3 
ines). 


. * . 


WE CAN NOW offer a comprehensive 
service to Architects and owners: 
building and converting, shopfitting, 
joinery, decorating and furniture 
making. L. B. Levitt & Co. Mou 
3919. 


EXPERIENCED DESIGNER of modern 
furniture and fittings is now in a 





position to accept a limited number 
of free-lance commissions. Box 173, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1 





PRINTING 


THE CARAVEL PRESS offers an intelligen 
design and — service to Manu 
facturers and Advertising Agents 
and to all who appreciate good plan 
ning and production in their printe 
matter. 11 Moxon Street Londo 
WI. HUNTER 0492. 





FRAMING 


PICTURE FRAMES available in all size 
Special design and finishes made t 
order. Mounts cut in a fine range « 
new colours. The Rowley Galler, 
87 Campden Street, off Kensingto 
Church Street, w8. PARK 4349. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DRY ENGLISH WALNUT is available 
the several Sussex Sawmills 

bert Turner and Son Limite 
35 High Street, Lewes, telephor 
LEWES $20; and also seasoned Oa 
Ash, Cedar, Cherry, Chestnut, Lim: , 
Maple, Plane, Sycamore, Wych El 
and other English timbers in thici 
nesses from } inch upwards. 





PROTOTYPES AND 
MODEL MAKING 


RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES, 4, 
and 6 Seaton Place, Hampstead 
Road, Nw1, telephone EUSTON 7617 
and 1981, ‘welcome your inquiries 
for Experi al ing, arch 
tectural and ship models, cla 
modelling, plaster casts, commercia! 
lettering, rubber and plastic prot 
types, animated displays, desigr 
and drawings, prototypes and mock 
ups, film special effects and models 
production runs in rubber, plast 
and white metal, amusement slot 
machines, theatrical properties 
masks and costume trimmings an 
window displays. 
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EXCITING new Tibor Textureprints, woven 
in high quality textured cotton, incorporat- 
ing Lurex non-tarnishing metallic thread. 
In guaranteed fast Vat colours, they com- 
bine the beauty of colour weaving and 
printing. The design illustrated is called 
“Raw Coral.” Produced by: Tibor Ltd., 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


wWiessaseas 
voueone 


stockwell 


VICEROY deep all wool pile rug with 
textured effect, available in a variety of 
colours and sizes to your specification. In 
three grades, “Standard,” “Super” and 
““Supreme.”’ The design shown is “Broad- 
way” by Tibor Reich, F.S.I.A. Produced 
by: S. J. Stockwell and Co. (Carpets) Ltd., 
16 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
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THE “BALMORAL” CHAIR designed by Ronald 
E. Long, M.S.1.A., is an example of the new 
range of upholstered furniture by R. S. 
Stevens. The outside is covered in Tibor’s 
deep textured wool fabric “Mesh” Black / 
White with “Stratford” Black on the inside. 
Produced by: R. S. Stevens Ltd., 209 Wood 
Street, London, E.17. 





Moulding the future... 


The designer, long bound by the limitations of 
conventional materials, suddenly finds there is 
no limit ... Fibreglass Reinforced Plastic sets 
him free to shape things as he thinks they 
. should be. The problems of odd angles and 
awkward curves are problems no longer ; the 
7 design which would have meant costly 
 Y tooling up and a complex assembly of 
parts, can now be moulded in one piece 
— without high pressures or high-priced 
machinery. Because Fibreglass adds 
to the mouldability and lightness of 
plastic the tensile strength of steel. 
This scooter made by the Harper 
Aircraft Company, is moulded 
in only two sections. Pig- 
mented polyester resin is 
reinforced with Fibreglass 
chopped strand mat. 


Fibreglass have an FRP advi- 
sory service which is expert, 


confidential and free. 


the backbone of Reinforced Plastics 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS. LANCS. ST. HELENS 422 
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